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and boidly usserts that American industry 
could live and be more prosperous if every 
taxon commerce were abolished and our 
national revenues raised by direct taxes 
which would fail on men not in proportion 
to their needs buiin proportion to their 
wealth 


Mr. Kelley, for his opening of the de- 
bate, also deserves our thanks, for he 
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vember, whoever accepts this offeris likely 
to become president before the term is out 
Mr, Abram, it will be noticed, is quite 
willing to ignore the tariff—in fact, he pro- 
poses to so fix things that no man wi 
open his mouth against the tariff. ae 
for the consideration of those who wish 
to run a presidential candidate in this 
election on the basis of ignoring the tari 
quesiion, it may be safely said that Mr. 


for the use of the road, shall agree to carry 
passengers at the lowest rates. The pas- 
sage of this bill would bring into practical 
operation the plan advocated in:what is 
douitless the most careful study of the 
railroad question from the standpoint of 
the people yet made, Mr. Hudson’s ‘“Rail- 
roads of the Republic,” and would 
Secure the prevention of discrimina- 
tion and something like a fuil utiliza- 


form cr another our politics are now for 
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OPENING THE FIGHT. 


The great struggie on the tariff question 
—in reality the first engagement cn that 
supreme labor question on which in one 


the future to turn—wus formally opened ; 
im the house oa Tuesday. 


The high hznor of beginning ths debate 
on the sice of freedom has devolved on 
Mr. Mills of Texas, chairman of the com- 
mitize of ways and means. He has 
proved himself worthy of the occasion and 
the cause. The democratic party are to 
de congratulated on having at last found 
aleuier in the house who knows what 
democratic principle is and is not afraid to 
avow it. There is in his speech no waver- 
ing note, no uncertain sound. From be- 
ginning to end ihere is in it no word af 
apology for proposing reductions of pro- 
tective duties, no weakening protest that 


_ he and his party are just as much devoted 


to the “protection of American industry” 
asany oneelse. On the contrary, it rings 
with the clear anc emphatic deniai that the 
jaborer cau be enriched by taxing him; 
the aggressive assertion that protection is 
a robbery and a fraud. Confessing that 
the bill taat he has introduced and that is 
the nominal subject cf debate is but. a mod- 
erate and initiaiory Mreasuce,-Afe- Bills did- 
not waste his tine ia advocating tariff re- 
form, but went at once to the heart of the 
real question at issue in an out and out 
avowal of free trade principles. Showing 
- how one tax afier another that bore on the 
wealthy had been abol:shed, he demanded ' 
that a beginning should be made in abol- 
ishing the taxes that the rich bave had im- 
posed on the poor; the taxes that have 
been levied for the direct purrvose of 
enabling a favored few to grow 
weaithy by levying tribute on the many— 
the iaxes that have strangled commerce, 
repressed industry, fostered corruption 
aud buili up robbing trusts and combina- 
tions. He attacked the protective system 
from base—denied that it could foster in- 
dustry; denied that it couid raise wages; 
denied that it could benefit any person or 
anything save monopolists anc trusts, and 
laughed to scorn the idea that the indus- 
trices of a great nation of over 60,300,000 
of the most active and industrious peovle 
on earth could be injured if the last shred 
of a duty of any kind were abolished and 
trace between us and all the world were 
made as free as is the trade between our 
several states. ‘Not more than ten per 
cent cof the goods consumed in the United 
States would be imported if ali the eustom 
houses were torn down and tie govern- 
ment wus suprorted by direct taxes,” said 
Mr. Mills. He strikes the key note for the 
. coning campaign. 


No wonder, as the newspapers say, that 
tie eyes of Judge Kelley flashed as the 
words of the manly Texan rang out in 
defiance of his cherished fetich The 
*‘Father of the House.” for such at last the 
passing years anc the grateful recognition 
of his faithful services by the coal barons 
and iren lords of his monopoly ridden 
state have made him—saw the beginning 
of one great epoch in American history— 
that which accomplished the destruction 
of chattel slavery. He now, though he 
probably hardly fully realizes it, sees and 
takes part in another great historic 
occasion—the opening of the struggle for 
the abolition of industrial slavery. 

In all the years that he has served his 
fetich of protection on the the floor of the 
house. under the delusion that he was serv- 
ing American industry—for the old man is 
doubtless as honest in his superstition as 
was ever the worshiper of any grinning 
idol—he has never heard such defiance of 
protection and all its works from any 
democratic leader. Time and time again 
he has hurled what he has considered the 
damning epithet, “free trader,” but only 
to have the men at whom he hurled it 
Geny that they were free traders aud pro- 
test that they were not free traders ut all, 
but only teriff reformers. Now at last the 
free traders have come! Now at last a 
democratic leader, having the contidence 
of a democratic president and the support 
of his party organization, gets up on the 
floor of the house and declares that protec- 
tion from first to lust isa robbery of the 


eed 


did his rart toward making it not 
one of details, but one of principle. He 
did not yield an inch or admit that one 
single duty needed the slightest reduc- 
tion. 


He «advanced the claims of protec- 
tion in all their grotesque absurdity. He 
not only declared for maintaining all the 
customs taxes that now turden our 
people, but for putting on more. And 
he said some good and true things about 
the stupidity and demoralizing influence 
of our iniernal revenue taxation, aad the 
absurdity and injustice of our monetary 
system and our treatment of the national 
debi. This will have good influence when 
the time for attacking the currency 
question and the internal revenue 
Shall come. In the meantime, he has 
helped toward making what is now 
the maiu issue cleur, Mr. Kelley, too, 
struck the key note from his side. 
His attitude in defense of protection 
will be and must be that of all protection- 
ists. They see clearly enough that what 
the denmecratic pariy under the leader- 


ship of Mr. Cieveland and Mr. Mills is get- 


ting into Hne against, is not the war 
tariff, bui the protective teri. And as 
certain as the buds now swelling will ere 
lonz* urst into leaf, so certain is it that 
this fight against the protective tarif must 


| finally pass into an attack on all tariffs. 


The great struggle is now on—the issue 
is wade and the discussion begun. The 
congressional debate will be a long one, 
and a bitter cne, for the demccrats must 
follow their leader, and will get more and 
more radical as the contest goes on. But 
the congressional debate is of small im- 
portance as comparec to the popular dis- 
cussion to which it will lead in every nook 
and corner of the whole country, and 
which wiil increase in intensitv after 
the nominations are made and the national 
campaign begins. It is now ce. ain that 
at last we are to havea nat s:al cam- 
paign in which living questions are to be 
discussed. ivy first ouinion was right. It 
is throug! the tarf question that the 
labor que: u has entered national politics. 


-And forg vingle iyx men there will be in 
| this campaign creat work fodo. 


We of the north have much to thank 
the southern men in the house for. As Mr. 
Mills of Texas is ieading the fight against 
protection, so did Mr. Oates of Alabama 
lead the men who successfully fouchs off, 
for the present, the treasury raiding bill 
which proposed to pay back the direct 
tax tothe states. It is not merely that j 
the attention of the country has been 
called, as it would not otherwise have been 
calied, to the protectionist proposition to 
get rid of the surplus, but «attention 
has been called to the direct tax levied on 
real estate by the national government at 
the beginning of the war through the 
various states. This was the best and 
most ¢conomical tax ever levied by the 
gencral government, and that it was 
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levied disposes of the oriy popular defease | Know that they deem this a more at 


for any tariif at all—that the aational gov- 
ernment must have some way of raising 
revenue, AS was long ago shown by 
Abraham L. Earle, one of the few real 
free traders ainong the half hearted tariff 
reformers who for some years havé been 
masquerading as free traders, all the 
revenue needed by the general govern- 
ment cam ve raised, at aiith: of the cost 
to ine peonie of the present system, through 
fhe constitutional provision empower- 
ing congress to levy direct taxes 
through the states. Waen the protective' 
superstition is dispelled, when it ceases to 
be believed that a people can become rich 
by taxing themselves, the way will be 
open to abolish all indirect. taxes, and to 
make the taxation needed for the federal 
government fall, through the medium of 
the states, upon land alone. The discus- 
sions of the coming campaign must inevi- 
tably tence in this direction. No one can 
expose the injustice and waste of a pro- 
tective tariff without at the same time 
condemning & revenue tariff and, in fact, 
all indire ct taxation. 


Henry Abram, who styles himself “ihe 
cobbler of Savannah and genius of ihe 
national finances,” desires, through THE 
STANDARD (which, it is to be feared, he 
never reads), to announce to the voters of 
the United States that he is a candidate 
for president.. His platform is the pay- 
ment of the national debt with non-interest 
bearing greenbacks. This, he says, would 
make money so plenty that “celegraph, 
railroud and real estate would go up with 
a bound.” The surplus he proposes to use 
for education, so that ‘no man will open 
his mouth against the tariff that educates 
his children by a tax on the people of for- 
eign lands.” Mr. Abram, having deter- 
mined to run for president, is in need of.a 


candidate for vice-president, which is all he 


seems to think he requires. If the right 
kind of a man will pledge to Mr. Abram 
his hearty support, the candidate for presi- 
dent promises to nominate him for vice- 
president, and, by way of making this offer 


more glittering, adds that as he himself 
nation and « swindls of the workingman, | will be eighty years old ou the 5th of No- | binding himself to pay @ stipvlaten 


Abram, if he gets an associate for vic! tion of the advantages of ; the rail- 
president, will cut as much ofa figure in the! rodd for the benefit of the whole people, 
contest as any other tariff igncving candi! with the least possible addition of the 
date. |) functions of government. Mr, Anderson's 

The one: measure that-will do more thar | bill will be fought by the combined power 
any other to purify our politics—to lessor of the Pacific roads, if not by the whole 
the power of the political machines, t¢ railroad interest of the country, and it 
break the ruie of the bosses and ‘dea;! * hopeless at this session at least 
makers,” to permit the running of inde‘ look for its passage. But it 
pendent candidates, and to end bribery! SUsht to have full popu.ar discussion 
and intimidation, is the adoption of thd 74 support. It certainly points out the 
Australian systein of voting. The agita/| W8Y to the only solution of the railroad 
tion of this reform, which was begun by the} Gestion. ‘Whether we like it or not there 
united lebor party last year, has develope; | be no escape from the dilemma. 
such a strong public sentiment in if a3 her the stute must own the railways 
favor that it has seemed Jikely that th | OF the railways will own the state.” 
election reform bill embodying the prine 
ples of the Australian system, which hs 
Lee: matured by wie assembly coininitts 
would quieily pass both houses of the Ne 
Yock legislature this session, and, as Go- 
ernor Hill wou'd hardly dare to veto j 
become lzw—especially is, to minimize tb 
hostility of both sets of machine politician 
the biit provides that the new system shd 
not go isto eifect this year, But the v@ 
last week on the proposition to advance tb 
measure in the assembly brought out a 
almost soud democratic opposition—ow | 
five democrats, Willian: Dalton and Joser 
Blumenthal of New York, Fletcher . 
Detendorf of Monrce, John H. Bagley, ; 
of Greene, and Thos, F. Magner of King 
voting in the aiirmative. This actions 
credited to the intrigue and influence ! 
Governor Hill, who wants to prevent ti 
vill reaching him. 

Governor Hill is notoriously a machin 
politician of the worst kind, and large 
througn his running of the democrai 
party there, his county of Chemung kL 
become one of the mest corrupt in tl 
whole state—votes being bought and sa 
to an extent and with an openness that 
not paraileled in the worst wards of Ne 
York city. Onthe morning of last ate 
tion day the market for votes opened 
Elmira, Governor Hitl’s town—at § 
apiece, and when sunset came it is so 
that the ground about the polling plac 


oa 


Quick upon tie heels of the greai Bur- 
lington strike comes the iockout of the 
poo! brewers against the labur associations 
of their empioyes, That in this] organized 
labor cua fare no better than it has in other 
recent great strikes is proved by the crowds 
that gathered around the employment 
offices opened by the brewers in New 
York a few days previous ‘o the lock- 
out. Organized labor can, within certain 
limits, and to @ certain extent fight, un- 
orgenized capital. Bui capital can organ- 
ize mcre readily and more powerfully tha: 
labor; and when the fizht is between or- 
ganized canital and organized labor, labor 
must succumb. Hard facis are every day 
making it clearer that the true path for 
ihe emancipation of lador is not by 
way of restriction nor protecticn in 
any of its f-rms, but by the way of 
freedom. The danger to labor organiza- 
tions and to all efforts to keep up wages 
by conibination lies in the mass of unaem- 
ployed labor. Work must be opened for 
men sow unemployed before even the 
employed laborer cun claim what is right- 
fuliy his, This can only be done by doing 
away with cestrictions ind by opening the 
source of all employment—the land. 


Mr, O'Neill of Missouri has introduced in 
the house a bill for prohibiting all. carry- 
ing between the various states of articles 

a ; produced by convict lakor, and a larce 
was Sere with pigeon cuvelepes i wa meeting under the cuspices of what is 
voters had recaived their-purciige Seb cehiced as the Interstate sassuciation 
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Some very ugly facts are COBURE OU was held in New York last week 
with regard to the reiaiions of Goveme} ;, support of it, which was ad 

: Wh Z 7 
Hill to aqueduct contactors and to Jet! Grasced by District Attorney Ridgeway 
enormous scveme of public plunder whh | of Kings, General James PR. O'Beirne 

See Fyvaa ct prs ai cris} pelo. . . + : 
was oniy frustrated by Chamberlain Wis | of this city, exSenator Grady and 
production of the Squire-Flynn ler, 


others. The speakers were a unit in favor- 
and the consequent removal of the fize 


sq ; ing restrictions upon convict labor. Same 
head commissioner of pubiic works. tt | aavocated employing convicts in manu- 
if there were nothing else against h, facturing by hand what outside of prison 
opposition on his part io the reform ofr | wang is mesutact ursd by machinery. 
core ~pting system of voting oughto | Some udvacated allowing them to do only 
make it a duty and pleasure tor all £148 | enough work to feed, clothe and shelter 
of reform to do their utmost to beat 4 | them, while others advocated the support- 
should he get tie democratic nouninen : 
for governor, which he is now seid tee 
striving for since his presidential kn 
has collapsed. In the mean time /rils 
of the Australian sysiem ought to loso 
onporiunity to let their representaas 


productive work at alli. 

In ali this may be seen the great cause 
Whica wuderlies the popular disposition to 
protection aud gives to ils transparent fal- 
lacies their strength. Shut out frora the 
use of natural opportunities, able only to 
go towork by securing permission from 

‘some other human ereature, the mere 
laborer becomes entirely helpless, and | 
as he cen only live and ouly work 
: by securing permission of some one else, 
must be strong pressure of popularp- | ho legeus to look upon work itself as a 
port. pases ! boon, and to desire to lessen the number of 

The logic of facts is steadily forcingp- | thuse who work, in order that he may 
lic opinion to-the conclusion thaie | hove more of it. Yet it is perfecdy 
great iron highways which have bee | manifest that if convicts are te be ug 

| so necessarv to the industry and life ae | perted in idleness or thet if their lsbor 
people cannot safely be ieftin the is | is to be made 
vf private corporations. The railis | it might be, it must be at the expense of 
have already found away to “heate | honest men. Ii would only be carrying | 
anti-disc:imination clauses of the r- }| such propositions one step further to nro- 
state law by “under billing,” a dody | Vide not only that convicts should be sup- 
which they have been accustomed to ii | ported in idleness, but that they should be 
their own pools—that is charging th- | Supported in the most lavish luxury, in 
vored customer for less or different fat | order that by their consumption they 
than they reaily carry for him. And te- | might crcate more demand for labor outside 
cent threatened suspension of raid | prison walls. Yet it is almost useless to 
trattic by a general strike has so fan- ! point out to men who suffer fromgwant of 
vinced even the Evening Post that thv- | employmert the essential injustice and 
ernment has realiy something to dch | absurdity of such propositions, without 
railroading that itis advocating a prepr- | also poiuting out to them what it is that 
ous scheme, fathered by Simon Se, | causes the scarcity of employment. To 
for putting all railroad employes er | this, as the contest waxes warm, the op- 
military discipiine—a scheme for whts | ponents of the protective system must 
advocates might get some consiteraif | finally be driven. They will be compelled | 
they could roll the world back totk- | to show what is the cause of that 
teenth century. scarcity of opportunities for employ- 
ment that all through the civilized 
world makes work itself seem a boon. 
And when they attempt to do this they 
will be driven to the only explanation— 
the denial to labor of all right to the use 
ofland. And tius must the opposition to 
protection pass naturally into advocacy of 
tise single tax. 


question than any issue between pes 
in the coming state election. Mir. Sex, 
who hasthe billin charge, does noe- 
pair of its passage, Sut it is evident it 
| if it is to get through at this session re 


Representative Albert R. Anderof 
Towa has taken a practical step in that 
direction by introducing a bill in thee 
which, besides aiming at getting:k 
some of the money which was stolem 
the people of the United States he 
managers of the Union Pacifie rad 
ana its branches, proposes to pay ae 
first mortgage bonds of that e- 
ation and to take possession ae 
road by foreclosure of the govern's 
mortgage. it further provides the 
road shall be maintained and operas 
a public highway, open to any cuof 
freight upon the payment of unifoid 
regulated tolls for the use of the :s, 


The Philadelplia judges sitting asa l- 
cense court under the new liquor law are 
reducing the number of saloons in that 
city with great vigor. In sixteen wacds 
where there are at present 3,134 liquor sa- 
leuus of various kinds tnere will be, when 
the new law takes effect, but 736. The 
immediate results c£ this great reduc- 
aud for the periodical letting ae | tions the number of drinking places 
privilege of ruuning passenger ns | cannot fail to be good, though it is possi- 
the award to be made to the biddo, | ble that some bad secondary effects 
may stibsequently be discovered. to 


fess) preductive than } 
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diminish the net benefit. But the 
striking thing about this matter 
is that there has heen, on the part of the 
general public at least, no talk of confisca- 
tion and no demand that the liquor dealers 
should be compensated. These men have 
expended large sums in buying or fitting 
up their saloons, and many of them have 
taken long leases at high rents. The 
business in which they thus invested their 
money was at ihe time as fully recognized 
by law as is the investment of money in 
land titles. Yet the value of their in- 
vestments is at one stroke utterly 
destroyed without a word of protest from 
| those who declare that to increase tax- 


ation on land values so as to take for the 


benefit of the community that value 
which the growth of the community 
creates would be rebbery and spoliation., 
Hexny GEORGE. 
eee . 

‘The world moves. It surely does. 
Galileo. said so more than two hundred 
and fity years ago; and even the Evening 
Post acknowledges it now. The Post is 
going to turn over anew leaf, not all at 
once, but “by de graduals,” the way the 
nigger wanted to tumbie down the well. 
It will continue, in its daily eaition, to de- 
fend those pro-poverty dogmas which it 
roust defend or iose its bankers’ advertise- 
ments and its circulation among the best 
peopic. But itis going to issue a weekly 
edition for popular consumption at $1 a 
year, which it promises shall be devoted 
to the following objects among others:. 

To relieve the great body of the peopie 
from neediess burdens on the necessaries of 

j life and ou the materials and tools uf industry. 

To remove artificial obstructions to the 
growth of our manufaciures, which restrict 
them to the home market und shut there out 
from the markets uf the werld. 

To remove the canses of sucial discontent 
by giving to every man the whole of his earu- 
ings, insteid cf taxing one class to insvre 
profits for ancther. 

To increase the natiouel wealth by leaving 
capital and labor free to seek their hizhest 
reward, 

We congratulate the single tax cause on 
the accession of a new and able advo- 
cate. And we shall watch with interest 
the spectacle of the Post offering sacrifice 
to truth once a week and bowing down be- 
fore the altar of Rimmon daily at 5 p. m. 


fhe city of Brooklyn proposes to sell 
nearly 2 thousand building lots, now com- 
| mon property, situated in one of the most 
promising parts of the city. If these tots 
were leased instead of being sold, do not 
| ihe city fathers believe that the next gen- 
j eration would bless them if by any pos- 
sibility private land owneiship as it now 
exists should continue so long? New York 
sold ber common lands fifty odd years 2 <0, 
just as Brocklyn preposes to do. If New 
York nad not done so she wouid to-day, 
from the renis of those Jands, be an un- 
taxed city, | ea 


The opening of the great political con- 

| test over the tariff question brings back 
into journalism one of the ablest and most 
vigcrous writers of the United States— 


| Donn Piatt.of Mac-o-cheek. Colone! Piatt 


: ; Pai ‘has removed to New Yor Ss I 
ing of them without letting the:a do any | lias removed to New York toa sume the 


editorship of a new magazine, the first 
number of wiick 1s to be issued by Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co. of New York and Chi- 
cago early in the comin # month, and is to 


It will differ trom all existing macazines 
in having a definite political policy, and 
while purely. literary features wili not be 
neglected, its strength will be devoted in 
Colonel Piatt’s hands to vigorous advo- 
cacy, not of mererevenue reform, but of 
ont and out free trade. It cannot fail to 
prove a most efficient instrtzaent in the 
great work of breaking down the wrotee- 
tion superstition, Like many cf the active. 
men who are now beginning to rally 
around Clevelanc’s free trade poliey, Donn 
Piatt was an early and ardent republican. 
The teath is that in the heat of the cam: 
paign now coming on, what is ‘eit of the 
old political distinctions will be melted 
away. The two parties ‘thet will really 
contront each, other on election day will, 
no matter what their platforms may say, 
be the party of protecticn and the party of 


free trade. 
2 Ey eee 
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THE MORALS OF THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


Mr. Pentecost Declares that Interference 

With Commerce ia lrreligious—His Views 

tegarding Copyright, 

The sul:ject of Rey. Hugh QO. Pentecosi’s 
address Sundar morning, in Masonic temple, 
was “The Morals of the Taritf Guestion.” As 
usual, he had a large auGience, and his utter- 
ances drew forth loud and frequcnt appiause. 

There is more in the tariff question than 
superticial thinkers suppose, Mr. Pentecost 
said. To some persons sacial salvation seems 
to depend upon the abclition of 21) protective 
tariffs. Arguments of revenue reformers 
must be ineffectual, for in Euciand, aso-call-d- 
free trade country, werkingmen ire impover- 
ished, and in Germany, where protection 
flourishes, the people suffer misery. It there- 
fore follows that if men are peor under this 
kind of free trade as wellas under protection, 
there must be some underlying evil. Social 
and poiitical doctors ccutent themselves with 
feeling the puise and examining the tongue cf - 
the body politic, without looking for any or- 
ganic trouble. The heart is diseased, for! 
the masses are under the stress cf poverty. 
The underlying evil is the appropriation by 
individuals of the bounties of nature, and the 
cundition of the people carnot be appreciably 
bettered until an equitable distribution. cf 
those bounties takes place. 

Ail great pubiic questicns, the speaker said 
were religicus questions; and he announced 
that he was a free trader and believed tbut it 
was irregilicus to restrict the free piay of 
commerce, and manifestly unjust to favor 
individuals or corporations at the expeise o 
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begin with an edition of 100,000 copies. 


my hands before FE kuew that one of its kind 
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other men. This was far reaching, for it ape 
plied to many public franchises now under 
the control of private corpurations or individ- 
uals, ’ Electrical forces furnished an example. 
Was it not monstrous that. these commercial, 
advantages should be controlled bya com- 
paratively few individuals? Surely, these 
individuals could not fairly claim that these 
forces were brouglit into being for their 
special pecuniary benefit. a ' 
Being a free trader, Mr. Pentecost said, he 
Was uiso opposed to patent rizht and copy- 
right. Inventors who clamor for protection 
and cannot understand why they should sive 
taankind the free use of their inventions, do 
| wOG commend themselves to men of hich 
thought. Scientists share their discoveries 
with all mankind, and why should not. ing 
ventors di likewise? As to copyrizht he wag 
confident that if there was no copyrizht law 
there would be ‘less vicious or trashy litera- 
ture. As to the authors, all he kmew was 
that the man whe hud a book in bim would. 
write it withont any refere 7 
gain. 
for a copyright ef the 
or St. Paul hageti: 
roralty! 


Ppa 15 
le, 


F 


save one man’s factory. 


JOINING ISSUE. 


The Sort of Blows that are Seiug Struck at 
_the Very. Outset of the Great Fight—Ne 
Question of Mere Tariff Tinkering, but 
free: Trade versus Protection fram the 
Start. eS 
From Congressman Mills’s Speech: 1 : 
ibe tax on consumption is paid by hard 
daily toil. Suppose a laborer with $1 & cay. 
can ouy a woolen suit of clothes for $10. It 
requires ten days’ labor to.purchase it. But 
when the tariff puta duty of one hundred 
per cent the sait would: Gost $20. Then it re- 
qttred twenty days’ labor for the man te se- 
cure what he could otherwise have secured 
for ten days’ labor. Have net ten days of 
labor been annihilated? Either it has boen 
annothilated or the procee 3 labor 


he 


— 


struction of the values of exports. The great 
body of the exports are agricultural products. 
From seventy-live to eichty per cent of the 
exports are such products. War duties limit 
importation and that limits exportation, 


Wages are reculated -by demand and sup-. 
ply and the capacity cf the laborer to do his 
work. If the hich tariff reculates wages, — 
how is it that waves in different parts of the 
country are different?) How isit thet wr---- _ 
in different localities in the same state 
different! The rate of wages in the ¢ __ 

industry are lower in Rhode Island than n. 
Peunsylvaniz. Butin the irou industry the 
wages are higher in Rhode Island than in - 
Pennsylvania. 9 0” 

IC we had no tarilf, tf all the custom houses 
were torn down, AND TE GOVERNILENT 
SUPPORTED BY DIKEUT TAXES, thera 
woulduot be eaceediag ten per cent of fine 
ported mitufactured products cousumed bz 
the people of this councry. * . 


From Judge Welley’s Speech. . ; 

Yes, Sr. Chairnizn, the bill isan anachrone 
ism; if ues Ro relation tu this era. eee 

Nene of the provisions of this bill are in 
harmony with the spirit of the age; for they — 
antagonize the aspirations of the American 
peopie and.are not adapted tu fxeilitate their | 
elforts to supply their wants, eratifly their 
desives and provice for the futare of their 
families. _ Its first cffeet, shunld it be “enacted 
inte law, would be to arrest the mazuificentde- 
velopment of mineral weulth,ef munulacturing | 
power and of the diversification of agricuit- 
ure now taking place throughout the. south, 
aud to paralyze the organized industries of 
the nerth. uses eee 

* Ps ew 3 ae eR rn . pea : ht - 

For myself i will stand for the protecuve 
syStem and the maintenance of such rates of - 
duties as. will insure the developement of a 
the resources of the couniry, increase tha 
number of the industries,gind perpetuate its — 
national inderendence, commercial and ine 
dustrial, as well as political. TA eae 
Bradford’s Club Adds x Clergyman 10 Its. 

ewbership sist. 

Brapronp, Pa., April 11.—We had a very 
interesting: meeting last night. Mr. Brinton 
teck the oppssition and tried io refute our. 
arzumenis. The proceedings beeame quite - 
lively, though the best of good feeling pre 
vailed. ea a ee wd 
_ Our club has ha 
the enrellment to m: 
D. Day of the Prot 

ir, Day will doubttess b 
before the club shortly. 


a valuable acqui 


Gathering the V 


- STURGES, Mich.—A ecapy uf yeur 


paper, THE Stanparn, by chance fell into 


existed. My sersation was that of joyand 
thankseiving four the renewed evidence that 
God in all climes and under all eireurnstances 
and conditions raises up strong voices. to pro- 
elyim his truths. - Single handed.and alone im 
this place 1 have iony denounced the tariff ag | 
a pretection oi the strong against the weak, 
the wrong against the night. C.D. Gunms ~ 


br shemalicttesnanenrreceieemrmeranre eT EO 


question of fre 


club’s addres 


phia. 


ONE WOMAN HAS 


DONE. - 


. 


: igs 3: | of note paper. ) 
much to say, and your thoughts come s0 
fast, that the only difficulty is how to get 
your bulky epistles in the ordinary ges 

people, the question which arises | ope, and when the answers come, if Is 
ote a bow they themselves can do ancl a satisfaction to find you have made 
" a little headway; that some point is con- 
ceded, or the argument in reply so weak, 
that you feel sure you can reach them 
next time. J have always on hand four 
or five correspondents like this with whom 


: To many ardent believers in the good 
tSeeults of the restoration of the land to 
“eftencst 
something to help forward the grand 
movement. To those like myself with no ! 
-ppecial gifts of speech or pen, the dis- 
‘ couraging feeling comes that they can do 


There is no nibbling of pen or look A 
to the ceiling for an inspiration, which 
will suffice to fill the orthodox four pages 


= ae ee 2 . a a . —, x : . " 

a ; | 

THE STANDARD, SATURDAY APRIL 21, 
thwart the tug; yet the success of the venture 
must not be contingent on the tensile strength 
of ahawser. I will build such a structure 
this tine that it will be able, if parted from 
its leading strings, to ride the seas till succor 
arrives, or, if need be, to work its own way 
into port.” 

The big ship raft, hoyeeyer, will have other 
difficulties besides wind and wave to over- 
come before she can reach New York. She 
bas to force her way through the Canadian 


looking up | THE TYRANNY THAT GRINDS THE LEHIGH | 
*  ~ MINERS. 


Can Make er Unmake Villages as Well 
as Men—Huin That Fellowed the Strike 
etis77, 2. . : 

FREELAND, Pa, April 13.—While interest in 
the condition of: the victims of the recent 
Lehigh miners’ coal strike continues and gen- 
eral attention is being called to their. suffer- 
ings and appeals made for help, is may be | tariff wall, Canada believes in protecting 
worth while, in order that those not conver- | Canadian industry, if she bas to drive every 
sant with the situation may be able to thor: [workingman out of Canada to do it, and aC 
oughly appreciate the absolute power which cordingly she imposes an export duty of $1 


You find you have so | I 


1888: 


a SST cre 
FOR PRACTICAL MEN. fastening and unfestening at the dock. All 
: : the power is suppiied by the swift current. 
A Western Paper Does a Little Fisaring | Thjs is the ingenious and sensibie way in 
en Local Taxation. | which the Rhine people get outside forces to 
Detroit Evening News. do their work for them; und ii we could only 
The present method of taxation is to throw | apply the principle to our affairs it might be 
out a drag net and seize on everything but | Worth our while. Take politics for instance. 
churches, graveyards and the Michigan Let this bank of the river represent where we: 
4 2 a : Ss Opposite? : ges. 
central railroad. So completely bas this | Stand to-day. Let the opposite bank repre- 
idea seized the popular miy d that, not satis- | Sent the conditions we are striving to attain. 
fied with taxing the article iiself, the mort- | Let the auchor represent the principles we. 
vage on it is taxed as well as the paper | boldto. Now all we have to dois to let our 
money representing’ that intangible thing | little boat swing out and take advange oF 
known as credit, by which the transactions | ‘ae tariff reform and aree trace current of 
of buying and loaning are consummated. | Public opinion, and, prestu! we find ourselves 
Every legislature that meets tries some new | Where we wanted to xo. W. BENDEL 


;&t was the mouse who freed the lion in 


+ 
+ 


Jast summer wien I succeeded in interest- have the faculty of putting various leading 


ticket last fall; the whole family are 


get to thinking. 


: , . r 1,000 feet board measure on spruce saw 
he coal operators possess in being permitted pee. aad $2 per 1,000 on pine saw aes The 
schooner owners, who see remunerative 
freights Slipping away from them, insist that 
any quantity of saw logs are being built into 
the big ship; but Mr. Robertson insists that 
she is made of nothing but piling and should 
therefore be allowed to sail free. There mey | 
be trouble with her clearance; for once she is 
pat torether it will be impossible to examine 
jer exrgo without taking her to pieces. 


and | & 
to lay exclusive claim to all the vast wealth 


of anthracite coal with which providence has 
so generously filled those hills and valleys, to 
recall one instance which the public has prob- 
ably long since forgottes. 

When the great strike of the brotherhood 
of locomotive engineers was inaugurated iu 


mothing to bring about such tremendous I wage this bloodless battle with pen 
changes in public opinion,as must take place | ink ond keep changing to new groups as 
ere their hopes can be attained—an over- | goon as the object is attained and interest 
whelming sense of the mightiness of the | is excited to study and become thoroughly 
undertaking, and a very distinct conviction | acquainted with the problem and Gs pro- 
insionificance. But after all | posed remedy, or the person becomes 
of personal insignifica the } really convinced of the truths of our prin- ag lprearhe 
ples. Besides these regular debating let- | 1877, the town of ae ar @ " ihe 
- | ters, I make a point in my ordinary letter | one. It was a central poin Me raven 
istent efforts by many workers, each in|’. me child, | railroad system, iad a populati | 
= 3 writing, whether to mam, woman or ’ eat eas cureounded 
thei mn li virde can accomplish a . : f d ques. | te@ or twelve thousand, and wa: e 
a : to weave in some little of the laud ques for a radius of frum eight to ten miles with 
great deal of good and make more €4sV | tion, and really it is not hard to find ap- ] onaller villages that as years went on would 
the grand work of this new crusade. propriate ways to introduce it. All roads | pave grown toward it until all would have 
have met with so much success myself in | lead to Rome, they say, and I find that been joined together in une great city. The 
my limited sphere of action that I think it | every letter offers an opportunity to either | Middle and Schuylkill anthracite coal fields 
i é , ) ikewi { the injustices in our present | would then have bad a central point irom 
t encourage others who are likewise | show some 0 y] P pips ieee 
migh' penacgahe ahs pues ot treatment of land as private property, or whica merchants could procure goods cheaper 
vislackams te but distrustful of their ea to expatiate on the good times which than they now can; manufacturing industries 
ers to aid the causc, to hear of my expe- cede pane if the single tax were substi- would have started into life, ane ace of 
i being, as it is now, almost a wilderness, 
ee tuted for all others. F igi artats cia: Ve La 
! i ine . 3 might have been, and undoubtedly wus in 
Of course it goes without saying serie For instance, it is very easy to say (00) | icaled by keture Pe ea os Sich tell 
@o all the talking Ican on the subject t0 | fiend who writes she would be delighted to | j,bor could tind employment. 
friends and acquaintances. ; Even an after have me come out to California and make The hills and valleys in and around Tamna- 
moon call [find can be utilized for drop” | hoya visit, that I would be charmed to doso, | qua contain the richest deposits of anthra- 
ping a few seeds. A word said sometimes | t+ cannot afford it, owing to the present | cite coal in the world. The veins double and 
to an anxious mother who Is worrying condition of things which turns the Union treble themselves until, in sone dustapece 
ever her boy just starting out to do for | 544 Central Pacific railroad, which should ter renel e ehienae of ae e 
bimself, and who finds one ts be a public benefit to all the people of the ei race Recs fia Heda palroud 
eee ee ae ne . Gee 1 wt | United States, into a scheme for putting company, through its president, Mr. ¥. B. 
complains of the litle time her | jiinense fortunes into the pockets of 2 | goy, on, concetved the idea of purchasing all 
husband has to spend with her and | fy of our not too scrupulous citizens, by 


. “sy i] 
the ch re so the Sebuylkill vuliey coal. mines, with the 
ree eee aud aviglien Nee bay . permitting them to absolutely owa those | avowed purpose of ‘squeezing oui” all the 
tied to his business, will often result in set- 


hinki public highways, and to put whatever | individual se Set earn scene a 
a hole iaudly 10 Linking. i rafti } -] nopoly of the coal as well as the carrying 
ting a whole dum erin age ood in | Price the traffic will bear upon the un ne y See ve any 
, : cee a aie be ‘ fortunate mone Ot noe OV Ue were Caught in the net. When the brother- 
pint ite aie tical nackon A Mysterious See pene hood strilée and the trouble with the miners 
estimated, for aga her ae aie very useful with children and young Eeean, Me. Gaiven, dccing ‘the men making a 
and civil equality with men, her influence | joople generally, as without entering into | ©22™ 


ircies 1s ma f . very determined stand, made his famous 
oe astern paerenat ee ‘ the taxing question as a means of freeing | threat that if the trouble continued he would 
mian WhG would iesis 


sees the land to the people it yet shows them | withdraw his favor from Tamaqua and inake 
the most brilliant orator, or turn from a | \o.. clearly that the disastrous fate of | the town sucha wilderness that the “goats 
work on political economy, will succumb poor Qui Fassett as a temporary member | would eat grass in the village streets.” The 
to the method of wite or sisters in putting of the crow family is equally applicable to | men had the hardihood to continue the eer 
the economic problem before him. Some a eee ember of the liuman family. gle, and Mr. Gowen almost ligerally “wonde 
quite amusiny instances of this have fallen ‘And by the way, Ido not think children ood his threat. The large rolling mills 


rvall se occ . : | furnace then in full blast have since Iaiu idle, 
Se OT ct aie are at all to be despised as allies, as they and hundreds of stelwart men have been 


compelled to go elsewhere to work. I was 
questions to their parents and elders and | through that country early last March and 
producing in those elder and wiser mem- | drove from Tamaqua to Middleport one 
bers of society the humiliating sense of | bright Sunde) ee ies eS ee 
inabili e same. remains of what were once thriving 

Bes ease ely is this land ques- | towus—Turkey Run, Tuscarora and tate 
tion related to every condition of our life others—and the utter desolation wich exists 


<a : A h ught to open the eyes of the present 
: : that even trivial little home matters will | * Wevare oe As tile of ie Thugs A 
Georgeites now. and I would not like to be tound to lead to it, as the price of coal suite: 


’ sorts, fine 
-anany Trice i “| passed what were once summer resorts, 
gwav how many renee) oo eke Ea bs and Wilton carpets are sure means to en- | -ocigences, stone and brick structures, now 
lje as < a - 


ae ~ | list the housekeeper’s sympathy with | 41 gone to decay. The cellar walls have 
heart's ability to make a young man, In| Goope’s theories. We cannot all be Pen- | crumbled away; the bottum sills of the 
whom no vilicr mertal could arouse the tecosts, Posts, Croasdales and McCreadys, | houses have rotted. Cows, pigs, chickens, 
faintest svniptom ot interest in the matter, or Miss Muniers, Miss Becks or Mrs. Fran- | goats and all sorts of domestic unimuls there 
wax suddeniy eloquent over the wrongs of | 4. ygilnes to talk, sing and write beauti- ; make their shelter. Dene Bae agra 
the disinherited masses, it is a thing calcu- fully to thousands. But I do believe if No man can purchase a foot of the cova 


eld fable, and I sumetimes think that per- 


ing a young giz] who wus visiting me and 
whose family were very averse to the 
George movement. She had no soover re- 
‘furned home than sie commenced the 
work of proselvting with such success 
‘that her brother voted the united labor 


iug enormously in quantity. 
not to blame. The law is at fault. 


PATERSON RULED BY HER SALOONS. 


Corruption Ran Riot at the Recent Elec- 
_ tlon—Vetes Bought tor a Glass of Beer. 
; Paterson, N. J., April 10.—Our town has 
hgain settled down to its usual condition of 
disinterested selfishness after a short era of 
|political” excitement. Paterson is repub- 
lican, and the excitement ever the charter 
siection was due to the effurts of the saloon 
eepers to eleeS democrats to the board of 
Idermen, to punish the republicans for having 
assed a high license law, with severe penal- 
‘es for Sunday liquor selling. The saloonists 
rere successful, electing six out of eight 
iderinen by the free use of boodle, and ac- 
ording to the local democratic organ, they 
ould have had the other two as well but for 
a oversizht us to the purchasing power of 
tonev. ' The same organ, in commeuting on 
te demveratic (4. victory in one of the 
rongest republican wards, remarks that 
Jderman “enjoyed the frec use of all 
te money he needed.” His majority was 
vo or three. In another democratic ward 
tere Was astrong fight between an independ- 
6 democrat aud a regular democrat. Ib 
sing unnecessury for the saloonists to con- 
‘ro themselves with this ward, whatever 
oodle was used was put up by the candi- 
ites and their friends. The “regular” nom- 
ee was backed by the post office department 
id the postmaster himself peddled tickets at 
ie polls. However, the post office depart- 
ent was beaten and the independent elected. 
e had received the indorsement of the labor 
arty and what support it was able to give. 
1 the strongest democratic ward 1n the city 
:¢ republicans indorsed the labor ticket und 
tere the labor party made the best showing, 
itone would hardly call such a fusion vote 
labor vote. 

The supply of purchasable voters must 
ave been largciy in excess of the demand, 
$ prices ruled very low. Beer checks, each 
ood for a tive cent drink, seemed to be the 
candard, althougia in one instauce a spurt 
‘as made, and two voters were bought for 
fteen vents eacb. Before the market had 
ven cauged, however, two and three dol- 
irs Were asked and paid, and iu some in- 
ances more; but by noon the supply was ac- 
avately estimated and prices fell, until at the 
ose of the pells both prices and voters were 
ecidedly unsteady. If these people would 
rma trust, they could get more out of an 
Meewpn than ther did Monday. 


This is the single tax idea. 


would be relieved? 
creased burden! Would it be equitable?! 


with most other localities. 
erty is kept separate. 


Detroit for 1887 was as follows: 

Ward. Lots. 
cara teeta Sb $15,963,100 
Revisikeetes eoeee 15,660,209) 
3 ” 9,953,000 
5,117,840 
2,638,510 
2,0 alt 
2,125,970 
2,752,780 - 
2,654,530 
2,476,490 
1,775,220 
1,821,595) 
1,783,489 

3,849,730 
1,875,970 
1,618,010 


SGU, 178,050. 


Buildings. 
FG, shy 
9,516,990 
2,052, 78 
4,117,970 
2,382,300 
2.579.259 
1,895. 590 
1,955,350 
2,300,000 
2,073,730 
1,481,510 
1,649,940 
$34,480 
994,440 
704,970 
628,400 


$42,619,790 


14...65.. 


LOuveesecetcecssce’ 


16. ccc ccesenennee 


$1,714,490.71. 


| 
| 


rate. 
age individuals. 


he pays S&7.44 in city taxes. 
values were taxed he would pay $7.20. 


streets is u house and lot owned by a printer. 


Poe tal 


$7.80. 
$0.75. 


way of digging out “undiscovered” property. 
But in spite of it all certain kinds continually 
elude the assessor, though actually increas- 
The assessor is 


To remedy inequitable assessments the 
latest plan is to relieve from assessment all 
property which is the result of human ex- 
ertion, and to lay all taxes on land values 
alose—to exempt all buildings and -personul 
property; to take no notice of bonds and 
mortgages; to make no account of fencing, 
or draining, or cultivating—to look on land 
as Virgin soil and luy all taxes on the values 
created by reason of population or location. 


If all taxes in Detroit were placed on land 
values alone, what would be the result? Who 
Who would bear an in- 


The system pursued by the assessors in 
piacing values in this city renders these ques- 
tions easier to answer than they would be 
Here the value of 
the lund, the building and the personal prop- 
The assessed value of 
the lots, buildings and personal property of 


PersonaL 
87,141,590 
14,274,490 

1,077,960 
2,551,090 
1,741,310 
791,040 
1,540,900 
495,790 


1,471,339 
834,960 
265,96) 

_ The rate of city taxation last year was 12 
mills on the dollar, and the amount raised was 
Of this there was raised, in 
round nuinbers, $760,000 on the land, $513,000 
on buildings and $440,000 on personal property. 
To raise the whole of this $1,714,450.T71 on land 
alone would have raised the rate to 27 mills 
on the dollar—more than double the present 
Let us see how this would affect aver- 


On Lambis place, between Twenty-first 
and Twenty-secona streets, lives a shoemaker. 
He owns his house and lot, which has been 
paid for by hard work. Heis a typical cot- 
tage holder—sober, industrious, intelligent. 
His lot is 27x107, and is assessed for $270. His 
house is assessed for $350. At the present 
rate and under the present system of taxation 
If only land 


Ov the coruer of Buchanan and Fifteenth 


The lot is assessed for $250 and the house for 
The house is on the back of the lot. 
The assessment on this preperty last year was 
Under the single tux idea it would be 


FREE MEN AND FREE TRADE. 


The Anti-Slavery Apostie au Absolure Free 
Trader. 

William Lioyd Garrison, the younger, is 
throwing himself into the struggle against 
protective taxes with an energy and ability 
worthy of his father. The Boston Travetler 
and otier protection papers having intimated 
that in this he was not following in the fout- 
steps of his father, Mr. Garrison closed a re- 
cent free trade speech in Boston with tke fot- 
lowing extract froma specch made by his 
father in the same city in 1S6S: 

The cause of human liberty covers: and in- 
cludes all possible forms of human industry, 
and besf determines how the productions 
thereof may be exchanged 2t home and 
abroad for mutual advantage. He is the most. 
Sagacious political economist who conteads. 
for the highest justice, the most far-reaching 
equality, «a close adherence to natural 
laws, and the removal of those restrictions. 
which foster natural pride: and selfishness. 
The mysteries of government are only juggles. . 
of usurpers and demagogues. There is~ 
nothing intricate in freedom, free institu- 
tions, the law of interchange, the ineas- 
ure, of reciprocity. It is the legerdemain 
of class legislation, disregarding the common 
interests of the people, that creates confusion, 
sophisticates the judyment, and dazzies to be- 
tray. Thelaw of gravitation needs no legis- 
lative props or safeguards to make its opera- 
tion more effective or more beneficent. It is 
supposed—other things being equal—tnat those 
whose lives are devoted to business affairs 
and financial matters wil! have a clearer per- 

ception of what concerns their. interests than: 

those whose pursuits are simply professional 
or philanthropic. “Other things being equa!;? 
that is a very important qualification. 
Alas! they are often most unequal, because of. 
the profligate disregard of principle; and 
then follow incongruity, entanclement, loss of 
vision, Impaired judgment, desperate ex- 
pedients, calamitous results. This was strik- 
ingly illustrated in the insane conduet of the 
business men of the nation of all classes, ia 
burning incense and servilely bowmg the 
knee to the southern Moloch for a period, of 
three score years and ten, animated by the 
belief that it was a paying business. invest- 
ment. What came of it we have all had bit- 
ter occasion to know. 

Believing that the interests of the American 
people in no wise materially differ from 
those of the people of any other country, and. 
denying the rectitude or feasibility of building 
ourselves up at their expense by an exclusiy¢. 
policy, obstructing the uatural flow of ma- 
terial exchanges, E avow my self to be a radi- 
cal free trader, even to the extént of desiring 
the abolition of all custom houses throughout 
the world. That event is far distant, un- 
doubtedly, but I believe it will come with the 
freedom and enlightenment of mankind. My 
faith is absolute that it wiil prove advan- 
tageous to every branch of human industry, - 
whether at home or abroad. Its realization - 
cannot fail to bring great and signal blessings. 
along with it, and to foster a more noble and 

| eXpansive spirit of human brotherheod, 
through which at last all the nations of th 


ee dbase gre ret we would all try earnestly to do as much lands or farm lands. Coal breakers have 
of the most sancuine crusader. It is ra 
ard to get cirls interested in this matter 
at first, as they have uw sort of idea that 
politics are not in their line and that polit- 
fcal economy is dreadfullv dull and dry, 
‘but once do so, and they are most enthusi- 
gstic workers. If you can get but one 
‘woman in a family vou may draw a breath 
of relief and leave hier to manage the rest. 
She will never rest till she converts them 


. been torn down, and Inince that would hav aye cinele tax vote was vib in the elty. 
as we can to spread the light as far as our | aniploved th nidiids or mea nd boys are ts SNe eae : as ‘Din the city 
own sphere of action extends, we could | ghandoned. The building industry is para-) Te suloon keevers used the democratic 
accomplish a great deal of good, even | jvzed, and manufacturing is not to be thought wae: to panic the republicans wad’ alte: 
though it seems a very small and humble | of. .| gear it was a great event in local polities. 
work in comparison with that we are | And all this is because of the law that per- | Rube leaven of righteousness is getting in 

i i i , its the Reading railroad company to hold | 54.5). | ne ieee g 
burning todo. Society after all is only an | mitst K Nusion of all | 2!) aud there will be general retribu- 
wy ie of families, and in the sense | that land as their own to the exciusion of all | tiog the next “turning of the wheel.” 
regtts a ica ahee the pence the pounds others, and to charge men what they please E,W. Nezus. 
rae e iv sork upon it. 
will look after themselves, so if we see to | *° live and w I 


: ow long will the ignorance and prejudice 
it. that all the families in our circle of a Khode Island’s Uppertunity. 


Under the single tax it would be $4,117. 


In the great majority of cases the Assessed 
value of buildings on cottage property larzely 
excels the assessed value of the lots. Thus a 
direct benefit would accrue to small property ! 
owners by the adoption of the single tax idea. 
The benetits that would accrue to them as 
Wage Workers are witch Preater. 

E. & A. Fisher and the Fisher estate own 
the valuable property corner of Woodward 
and Michigan avenues. It is irregular in 
shape—about 166x75—and is assessed at $152,- 


*earth shall strike hands in amity and peace. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


The taxation of land values, the tax paid. 
to be regulated by what men who want land 
are willing to pay for it, is the only plan yes ~ 
devised, so far as we can see, that will for- . 
ever end land monopoiy.—{Toledo, O., News. | 


Free trade is the great question of the time. ~— 


500 on the land and $23.000 on the buildings. | Just as-our people carry themselves tha 


The present taxes ou this property are $2,100. | United States as a good labor market, so 
So | will our producers of all kinds eventually: . 


- write a letter on nothing but the common- 


vail 
But the greatest amount of good can, I 
think, be done through correspondence. 
‘This, too, isa verv pleasant way to revive 
@ld friendships. If one has not seen a 
Friend for some vears or letter writing has 
‘flagged between relativas, this crusade 
makes an easy method to renew old rela- 
tions. One cannot very well sit down and 


of the workers permit this to continue! Cau- 
influence are led to see the truth of our 


means, if they have not the ability to preach | less. 
publicly the glad tidings, the movement 
will spread in ever widening circles, and ; 
we may safely leave society as a whole to 
look after itself. Ihave not a particle of 
svmpathy, I confess, with those whosome- | G4) d, indeed, be free. 
times write to THE Stanparp of the ago- 


nies they endure at being called a crank 


W. 3B. Este. 


“places of Lome life in such cases, for the 
reason that there secmis no more special for advocacy of what they knew to be the 
eall for correspondence in the present than | | uth, 
in the past. But it is very simple to write the courage of my convictions, and were 
fea friend aiter any inter OL separa Dons not able to show that the term crank is 
of the new and absorbing interest which much more applicable to those who like 


A SOLID TIMBER SHIP. 


ee 


Well. 


eee the abolition of industrial slavery. I 


‘gmclose a tract from the land’ and ‘labor 
‘Jibrary or senda copy of Toe STANDARD 
:qwith some purticular article marked to 
‘gvhich Iwish to draw cspecial attention, 
‘and ask fur an cpinion on it, telling at the 
‘game time my own Views on the subject. 


and study the evidence upon which the 
theory is based. 


through private letter writing has proved 
in my own case most successful, and I am 


'yespondence, and, I think, leads to even 
better results than talking, as there is no 
@hance to Janzh the matter off or change 
the conversation, as people are sometimes 
aspen reat een ng pig dase ee i him or her ‘on the list” for future mission- 
: ol yo arcument. aJso c sto A 3 . 3 
eels CAN Ga lesaina bara saiige tary work. It is such a simple and glorious 
2 OUP Opponents 10 NOOR ee ane ee | remedy we offer for the social evils which 
iGthey wish to maintain oo peor: as | ict mankind that we have but to “keep 
a pero, would heitate to st down on |i etore the people” tohave ieagers en 
(peed mathe : eee * | braced.. If our radius of influence is 
“ewer to = frank @ppeal to hein ease err let us but do our work faithfully 
‘and this thinking un their part is much | iin it, feeling that with each convert 
we make we are that much nearer to the 


a new acquaintance who proves to be un- 


diameter of six inches at the smal! end. 


shape.” 


guore important than fine arguments on 
wour own. Nir. Pentecost tells of his con- 
version to the George theories by his 
seriously setting to work to refute *‘Prog- 
Yess and Poverty,” and I believe we can 
‘help a great many toa like conclusion, if 
i qve only get them to honestly trying to 
‘ show the failacv in the idea that God made 
" this earth for the use and benefit of all his 
-qhildren, and not for a few only. The 
' greatest obstacles to the attainment of a 
single tax on land values is a general total 
Yack of knowledge as to the whole move- 
ment, or an absolute indifference to the 
subject, which comes from a sort of notion 
that the land question only affects farmers; 
and any one who really wishes to advance 
the cause, can do somewhat in their im- 
gnediate circle to enlighten the ignorance 
on the one hand, and awaken an interest 
on the other. If they will just think up ail 
the people they know whom they have 
yeason to believe have not heard of our 
doctrines, or are opposed to them, and as I 
before s2id, will attack them with a tract 
' or a STANDARD which fits their particular 
‘ease they will find asI have done that 
thev will rarely fail to get them started in 
the right direction. 

Aside from the happiness rv one de- 
rives from the consciousness of helping 1p ti soe -Gaccbad’ 40 
however humble a manner or slight a de rane ore apse orlotaries res which 

in this grandest of all crusades, there will put in the public till the land values 
is jots of fun in this letter writing besides. | created by the community. 


reign of the prince of peace. steering gear. 


Ipa HIBBARD. 
ee 


** what Feele These Mertais Be!’ 
Toronto Grip. 
“Same sert of fools all over the world,” 
said the real estate agent. 


use of a window to see the late emperor's 
funeral go by, and they paid even more 
for places to watch the queen’s jubilee pro- 
cession in London last summer.” 

“And you call them what ?’ asked 
the political economist. 


so much money for such a purpose, is an 
idiot,” replied the real estate agent, em- 
leally. 
Laer rere he is; but what would you think 
of a man who charged his neighbors a fancy 
ficure for giving them permission to stand on 
the street a a that funeral” asked the 
ist, ini . 
eeOh, what're you giving us? Do you sup- | from the contractor in charge: 
pose anybody would pay anything if there 
was room for everybody?” 
“J don’t know. By the way, what do you 
ask for that corner lot overthere? I see your 


ine i La) it.” 
shingle is o $250 a foot. Fine location 


“That's worth 
that.” 

‘Yes; but I only want to build a factory on 
it; | don’t want td see any big funeral go by. 
Better wait for one of those Berlin fuois to 
come along.” 


form of a raft. 


tor launching in June. 


Mr. Hobertson. 


than it. now gets. 


if these small cruft could transport 


question. 


not they see that just as long as these powers 
principles, and they in turn will increase | sre permitted to remain in the hands of a few 
the diffusion of knowledge by the same | men, strikes and boycotts ure Worse than use- 
Tax these lands to their full value, and 
instead of desolation and suffering, oppression 
and blacklisting, every foot of coal land 
would be in use; every miner would be em- 
ployed at the best of wages. There would 
then be no necessity for strikes—all men 


I should be ashamed if Ihad not | q Freight Saving Centrivance Which May 
be Intended te Save Customs Dities ax 


Mr. Leary, the loss of whose great raft last 
bas come into your life in rour desire to to denourrce theories as absurd, and peo- | fall caused such a flutter of excitement, is by 


le as cranks for believing in them, witb- | no means discouraged by the failure of his 
;find avery good way to begin matters Is to | Gut themselves taking the trouble to read | first experiment. He has figured out that if 
in any way he can manage to have araft of 
timber towed to New York, the mere saving 


This system of fighting the enemy | of schooner freightsand handling will amount 
‘ to a small fortune in itself, to say nothing of 
the reguiar profit on the importation. So, in 


sure it would be equally so with any one | one way or another, he is determined that the 
‘his isa fruitful source of pleasant cor- who would try it. I have at present on / thing shall be done. Heisbaviny constructed 
hand a correspondent in London, two out | at Joggins, Nova Scotia, a gigantic ship, 600 
west and two south, and whenever I make | feet long, 54 feet wide and 33 feet deep. She 
will be built of about 25,000 spruce trees and 
friendly to our principles, I mentally put | pieces of piling, the sticks averaging thirty- 
eight feet in length, running up in size fom “i 

ie 
ship has no hold, but her hull is a solid rnass 
from keel to deck, rounding fore and aft, as 
the boss carpenter says, “in regular ship- 


The vessel will carry six masts, each built 
twelve feet into the hull and fitted with 
spring stays and shrouds. She will be square 
rigsed, with fore and aft trysails, and will be 
coming of the city of God on earth, the | fitted with windlass, anchors, rudder and full 
The foremast head aud miz- 
zenmast head will be fitted with crow’s nests, 
each supplied with a Powerful, sulf-feeding 
lamp, cupable of burning for thirty days, so 
that in the event of the craft being tempora- 
rily abandoned at sea she will give timely 
“Over tnere jn | warning by night to all approaching vessels. 
Berliv I see come jackass paid #300 for the | She will carry a crew of twenty men, for 
whose accommodation a large house is to be 
erected on the deck. It is intended to em- 
ploy a powerful steamer to tuw her to New 
York, with possibly a smaller steamer us 
tender, aud the builder is coniident that the 
“Fools,” Lsaid. “Any man who would spend | voyage can be accomplished in much shorter 
time than if the logs were arranged in the 
The vessel is now more than 
half completed, and will probably be ready 


A correspondent of the New York Herald, 
who visited Joggins to inspect the new style 
of vessel, obtained the following information 


“There is big money in this business,” said | 
- “New York wants more 

piling, and cheaper piling and longer piling 
Nova Scotia has the article 
in endless profusion; it is growing there faster 
than we can carry it away by schooners, even 
the 
lengths required, which is totally out of the 
I know this much now, if rafts can- 
not be towed from the Joggins shore to New 
York, timber ships can be. It is not’ more 
power we want,, but, less surface resistance. 
The tow must be built tu assist and not to i tbe obol. 


IspaLE, R. I.—After the present year 
Rhelslaud, for the first time in her his- 
tor;will be politically free. Then any 
citi, of the United States who has ac- 
quira residence can vote for al! civil offi- 
cerxcept members of the city council of 
theree cities. The only qualification re- 
quirof such adult males is an annual regis- 
trat, Our suffrage, therefore, will be 
frechan that of Connecticut, where an 
eduonal qualificutioa obtains, and vastly 
freaan that of Massackusetts, where, ia | 
addnu to an educational gualitication, 
ther also required the prepayment. of ua 


it is plain the holders in this instance have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
changiug the present system. To be sure, 
the gain would be $276 on the buildings, but 
the loss would be $2,287 on the land. Nor 
could the Fishers shift this added burden on 
to those who rent from them. If they could 
do this they could raise the rent without the 
tax. 

Qut on the boulevard, neur Woodward ave- 
nue, ureal estate speculator owns a piece of 
ground 216x110, divided into four lots and 
held for speculative purposes. It is assessed 
at $6,900, and the taxes foot up $82.80. Un- 
der the single tux plan he would pay on these 
lots $186.50. Of course he is opposed to the 
single tax idea. His lots—and these are but 
afew of many he owns—would sell for no 


pollx of two doliars. : ‘ 10 
4 : ‘e, While they would eat their heads off if 
r these circumstances R Ish TOV’: > 
U thode Island, not improved. 


with compact population, Would seem to Freedom from taxation or personal property 
be ttate most favorable tor the. adoption | would result in immediate udvantage to con- 
of tsingle tax. The newly enfranchised | sumers. For example: J. L. Hudson pays 
vote(they wili number next year some } $1,200 taxes on his stock. Were this tax re- 
eighr ten thousand) are located in the 

citind manufactuiine towns. hey ure 

alre to a considerable extent united in 

luberganizations, aud with their trosted 

leadhave had a valuable experience in 

pring about the extension of the suffrage— 

of veforms the most difficult, because 

thosbe directly benefited could not vote. 

Aboall else, the new voters occupy the 

unigosition, and possess the inestimable 

adv. ge of being unattached to either of 

the vartics. Manifestly it is oniy neces- 

saryconcentrate public attention at the’! 
preguneture upon some single vital re- 
forwrder to secure its early adoption. 

Foately a reform is now kuown, funda- 
meno its nature, far reaching inits good 
effeand capable. not only of demoustra- 
tionie popular mind, but also of arousing 
an esiasin which will sweep everything 
befo 

Atv land and labor clubs exist in the 
citieProvidenve and Pawtucket, and in- 
divicadhereits of the George theory are 
in evmunufacturing village. 

It ‘remains, therefore, to lead a fair 
sharethe people of this little state to 
renliai the substitution of a single tax 
upond values. for all other taxes will | 
abolivoluntary poverty in order soon to 

| bringut here a degree of general pros- 
| peritwhich our citizens in the past have 
| not elreamedl. — Lucius PF. C. Garvin, 


lower prices, fer all other clothing dealers 
would also be benelited, and the competition 
between thein would result in lowering the 
prices by the amount of the taxes. The same 
ean be said of W. H. Eniott, who now pays 
over $600 tuxes on his drv goods in stock. 
Were Alessrs, Elliott and Hudson alone exempt 
from taxation, it would give thein so great an 
advantage over competitors that they could 
1a time drive their competitors out of the 
market, other things being equal. 

Apply the single tax idea.to the manufac- 
tories of Detroit, and it would become one of 
the greatest industrial centers in the country. 
They would outstrip all competitors or com- 
pel other municipalities to be equally generous 
‘ iu the matter of taxation. So the wage work- 

ing class und the small property owners would 

not only be benelited throuch lower taxes on 

their little buildings and reduced prices for. 
their purchases, but also by steadier employ- 

ment, if not higher wages. 

‘hus, were ali taxes in Detroit to be levied 
on land values ulone, it would lighten the 
burdens of manufacturers, the traders and 
the small property owners. It would neither - 
increase nor tighteu the burdens of the bound 
and mortgage holders, for the great majority 
escape now. It would lighten the burdens of 
the borrowers of money on mortgages, for it 
would take out of the problem the fiction that 
the mortgagee pays the taxes. It would in- 
crease the burdens of holders of unimproved 
land, and it would press the hardest on land 
speculators. 


Making Use of the Current. 

When traveling on the Rhine some time 
ago I saw what are called, I believe, “flying 
bridges.” They are constructed in the fol- 
lowing way: In the middle of the stream, 
say 500 fect above the point where one 
wishes to crass, an anchor 1s firmiy em-. 
bedded in the bottom of the river. Attached | 
to the anchor is a cable, and at the other end | 
of the cable isa boat some forty feet long; 
the bow of the boat points up stream toward 
the auchor. The cable is attached to an iron | 
slowValifornia, but with a certainty that | bur running across the boat some ten feet 
unust e long work a big change. Poverty | above the deck and one-third of the way 
is adng apace in San Francisco and | back from the bow. The end of the cable 
chariinstitutions are obliged to double | travels back and forth across this bar in such | 
their ts: aud this, in face of nature’s | away that if the boat heads tothe right the | 
wond bounty, ulust start open minded | cable runs over to the. left, and vice versa. 
roen Bking. ; ' Now the boat being at one side of the river, 

Amy acquiantances there are more all that is necessary is to release it from the 
womeverted to your doctrines than men, moorings and briog into use the very large 
whictieve is due to the fact that women rudder, when the current of “the river swings |; 
have fF sense of justice than men have j the boat first to the middle of the stream and | 


‘he Women are at Work. 
Sacancisco, Cal., April 5.—Please fill 
the ied order for tracts. I can do good 
work them. Since I read “Progress and 
Poveand took up “the cross of the new 
crusalive veurs ago, I have tried to 
sprea glorious principles. The name of 
“cyathave not regurded us a stigmu, but 
asa dmentary titie. 

Therine of the single tax is spreading 


and aer from the economic sopbistries of | then over to the opposite bank. One man, 
the helmsmiun, does ali the work, except 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'S. SoLtowons. 


rate Sie . : : Pee be , 


moved, the public would reap the benefit in | 


see that to make those products most avail- -- 
able they, too, must get that market.—[St. | 
John, N. B., Globe. ° 


There is something worth thinking abact... 
in the remarks of a Buffalonian returned 
from California, as reported by the Com- .. 
meretal: “Americans native bern have uo 
‘idea of the importance of owning.land. They 
have let foreigners come here and buy hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land, and just 
because it was cheap the American citizens 
wouldu’t have it. The result is that wheu 
the. values. rose, aS in. Many cases out West,, 
the foreigner was the one to profit by it.— | 
{Lynno, Muss., Bee. : 


There is no point on the Genesee: river. 
within the linuts of Rochester where a new — 
bridge across the Genesee is so urgently 
needed as at the lower falls. The north- 
western and the northeastern sectious of the.” 
city ure growing rapidly, and communication —~ 
between them by wu bridge has become a. 
necessity, not for the people of that. section. 
only, but for the business and convenience of 
the entire city. But we want no tell gates or 
private corporation management. The pro- 
| pesed bridge shoula be built, maintained, paid 

for and owned by the public.—[Rochester. — 

Herald. . : oe 

No country bas ever before had such a. 
problem because no government has ever 
| dared te tax its people so much in excess of. 
its wants. Itis hard enough for mosé gov- 
ernments to make both ends meet. The rea- 
sons for this difference are that our magnih-. 
cent resources enable us to pay an amount of: 
tuxation that would cripple a_ less: fortunate 
people, and that the interested . parties in no. 
other country have ever succeeded in delud- 
ing the peupie into the Delief that taxation is 
a source of wealth, like a gold mine, or a pro- 
moter of wealth, like peace and :ocd govern- 

ment.—[Philadelphia Call 


Poverty is unnecessary, If is an unnatural - 
condition, its first cause Is the monopolization. 
of land. By this monopoly the laborer is. 
placed at the merey of the capitalist. He 
may refuse to work for starvation wages, but 
there are plenty only too ‘anxious to get his 
place. He may resolve to own a home for 
himself and family, but homes can only be 
built on land, and land, he finds, isdear, while 
his working power, which should: enable bim 
to purchase land, ischeap. The greatest part 
.ot his euruiugs is paid in rent, the remainder’ 
must provide the necessaries of life. Land is. 
dear, jabor is cheap.. Land and capital are 
monopolized. The unfortunate compelled to — 
bring his.working powers iuto the market de-) | 


pendant on its selling price,.can acquirs 


neither. He must become the slave. of mio- 
nopuly or dic.—[{Topeia, Kan., Past. 


A True Protective Plan. 
“Toronto Grip. Tele ly Ae ees 
Our. friend Crankton is working a great 
scheme, which he says is the. only senuiae 
anti-poverty racket. Simply this: Each an 
every man, woman and child in Canada shall. 
contribute five cents to his (Cranktoun’s) purse. 
This will make him a. millionaire. Then he 
and all the rest of the population will con 
iribute five cents euch to the. purse of the 
next inan. and so cn until every individuai m 
Canada has been made comfortably rich. 
Crankton has a great head. e 


Minnesota. Farmers Denounce the Tarif 
The executive committee of the Minnesota 
farmers’ alliance, comprising members of 
both political parties, recently adopted. reso- — 
lutions indorsing President Clevelaund’s views. 
on the tariff issue, denouncing the protective 
tariff and calling for its immediate repeal o 
all raw material and necessaries of life. 
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7 The Lew ef Reut. 

New Yors.—S> many of my friends deny 
the correctness cf my und-rstanding of the 
taw of rent, without convincing me of error, 
that 1 venture to ask you: 

(1) Is aot economic revi to be described as 
a natural taxon individual production, aris- 
ing from the fact that in s progressive com- 
gunity a grester degree of desirability at- 
taches to some portions of the earth’s surface 
than to other portions? 

<2) Weaith being produced by the labor of 
individuals, and it being a physica! necessity 
that this labor must be expended in locations 
of different degrees of desirability, is it not 
correct to say that, strictly speakiog, indi- 
vidual producers are not entitled to all the. 
wealth they produce, but only to the amount 
the same exertion wouid have produced on 
land below the margin of desirabuity! 

(3) In the cumplex proces*es of civilization 
eapita! is used to aid Jevur, and is it not cor- 
rect to say that ay individual producing 100 
on land 10 above ihe margin of desirability, 
with the aid of b-rrowed capital commanding 
6 interest ix entitled to call “Lis own, agaiast 
all the world,” & —and not 100! 

(4) Is not the ar;rument in favor of the single 
tax founded on the recogniticn of the fact 
that, in a progressive cousmunity, rent is au 
inexorable law from whic individuals canadt 
escape; but that itisaliaw which providesa 
fuud (nade up of enforced contributions of 
individuals) amply sufficient for public ex- 
Fentes!? ; G. W. 

(1) Your description is correct. As a 
greater decree of Cesirability attaches to 
soire portions of the earth’s surface, the 
owners of these portions are able to com- 
pel users to pay a premium for the privi- 
lege of producing there. This premiun is 
@ tax upon the producer who pays it; but 
it is a tax for which he receives an equiva- 
Jent in the permission to work in a more 
desirable place thaa other people, whose 
natural rights are equal to his, must work 
in; and if the tax were used for the com- 
mon good it would equatize privileges. 

(2) Strictly speaking, ves. For the wealth 
that an individual produces on land lying 
above the margin of production he is in- 
debited, not to his labor, but to his advan- 
tage over individuals who must produce 
below the margin or notatali, 

(3) I think so. 

(4) Yes, except that the “contributions” 
are voluntary rather than enforced, and 
parments for a privilege rather than con- 
tributions. . < 


Free Trade ard Wages. 


East Preprerecyt, Mass.--The tariff re- 
formers asseri that the effect cf a radical re- 
vision of the tarif would be to iucrease. 
Wages by increasing the opvortunitics to 
work. This is basing the increase of weges 
to labor upon similar grounds to thai upon 
which tke luud tax advecutes base it. Now, 
the Question of an increase of wages under 
free trade is one which, to my mizd, is. not 
perfectly clear. If it was, I would not 
trouble vou with this inquiry. 

Ou page 213 of “Progress and Poverty” I 
read: “Andso in the United States, if we 
were to reduce public expenditures to the 
Jowest possitle point, and meet them by 
revenue taxation, ihe benefit could certainly 
not. be. greatcr thau thao which. railroads 
bave brought. There would be more wealth 


Jeft in the hands of the people as & Whole, 


just as the railroads have put more wealth in 
the hands of the people us a whole, but the 
same iuexorable iaws would aperate as to its 
distribution. Tike condition of those who 
live by their lubor wouid not ultimately be 
improved.” Now, in view of this economic 
priucipie which J believe to be true, I wish to 
inquire whether we are to understand the in- 
crease of wages under free trade to be “asa 
quantity or as a proportion.” 

Suppoee commercial free trade to be es- 
lushed—without the land tax system—and 
busin ss should be stimulated, and the cost 
of living reduced to the laborer, would not 
rent rise and the landlord reap the whole 
gain, and if so, bow would the “‘noor people 
who have to work” be benefited? 

Yours for the land ta 
D. S. Tosrer. 


If you will re-read your quotation frora 
*Progress and Poverty” you will notice 
that Mr. George says: “‘The condition of 
those who live by their labor would not 
edtimately be improved.” This is true, 
and it is also true that a radical revision of 
the tariff would increase wages, both as a 
quantity and asa proportion. The increase 
of wages resulting fiom conimercial free 
trade would not, however, be permanent. 
Ii was. the ultimata effect to which Mr. 
George referred; but it is only the im- 
mediate effect to which single tax free 
traders refer, 

if con:mercial free trade were estab- 
lished, land would be cheaper. The tariff 
benefits only land owners. A tax on coul 


makes coal mines dear and encourages the 


cornering of mines without using them. 
A tariff on Junber produces the same effect 
on lumber land. Andso on. To abolish 
these tariffs would reduce the value of these 
kinds of Jahd and by checking speculation 
in them bring such quantities into market 
as to stall further reduce the value. of all, 
You, as aland tax maa, will readily see 
that a vise of wages would result from this. 
But the removal of duties, the consequent 
cheapening of iahd, the higher profits of 
capital and the increased wages of labor 
would ultimately bring about a reaction in 
land values and laud speculation. Reris 
would rise, anc as they rose land would be- 
come scarce ia the market again. And, as 
a land tax man, you would also see that 
this would diminish ‘profits, discourage en- 
terprise and reduc? wages, 


Commercial free trade in iiself would. 


benefit people who have to work, but its 


chief imporiance is as astep which the pev-. 


ple are now ready to take und which leads 


directly. and inevitably to absolute free 


trade in its broadest sense—free production 
and free exchange. . 


Unearsed Increments. 


Bacoa.rs.—{1) What constitutes an un- 
earaed increniént! 

2) Are there any other unearned incre- 
ments beside that accruing from the increase 
of land values? ‘ 

(S) Is the taking (by an individual) of an 
unearned facremont at auy time in accord 
with pure justiceh . 

(4) If sc, when? Frep C. Grows, 

(1) Unearned increment is an arbitrary 
term used to describe land value. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago Manhattan 
island had 19 value because there were so 


few peuple here that one who wanted to. 
use part of it could get all he wanted for 
But as population increased and. 
the land was appropriated, whoever would 
use any of. it was forced to pay some one 


nothing. 


| 


else for the piitilegs; and now the price of 


such a privileze anywhere on the island is 
very high. This price is, strictiy speak- 
ing, econoraic rent: but it is frequently 
called unearned increment, because it is 2 
value that the owner does not earn, and 
appears to be something added to the ‘and 
itself. 

2) The only thing like it is the value 
that attaches to other forms of monopoly. 
Sometimes through fluctuations of prices 
the owner of a commodity will find that 
its value has increased on his hands, But 
this increase bears no resemblance to the 
“nnearmed inclement” of land. 

(8) It does not follow that individuals 
are to be condemned for proiiting by 
what the commutiiy approves. It is the 
system tiut is to be condemned in these 
cases, rot the individual. 

The Risc in Coffee. 

New Yorw.—I cvad in Queries and Answers 
in your issue of the 31st ultimo Mr. Lucas’s 
question regarding tne prices of tea and col- 
fee befcre and after they were placed oa the 
free list. as spoken of by Mr. Edmunds in dis 
article in Harper's Monthly. 

To explain the reasons for the maintenance 
of prices after the tax was repealed, is it rot 
a fact that atabout the same time that cof- 
fee was placed upon the free lish the Brazil- 
ian government imposed 2 heavy export 
duty which almost mude up the difference? 
Another probable explauation is that the cof- 
fee plant talres some years to come inte bear- 
ing, and if there were for any reason a sud- 
denly increased demand for the berry, it 
could only be supplied to the extent of the 
already existing plantations, and some years 
would elapse before the supply could equa! 
the demand, when prices Would, of course, 
fall to a normal point. J. L. Dunnam. 

The Brazilian export duty has been re- 
ferred to xs a factor to account for the 
rise in cofice after the abolition of our im- 
port duty: but the facts do not scem to 
warrant this expianation. 

In a recent issue the Evening Post took 
the trouble to male an historical presenta- 
tion of the subject, from which we ind 
thac our import duty on coilee was re- 
duced in 1871 from 5to 3 cents a pound, 
and in 1673 it was wholly sbolished; and 
that it was not in either of these vears, but 
as long before as 1867, that Brazil im- 
posed an export duty of nine per cent, 
which bis been maintained ever since. 
When our import duty was repealed cof- 
fre rose ia price, This could not have 
been due to the Brazilian expoct tax, for, 
as tdready staied, that has been lone in 
force; but neither was ita result of the re- 
peal of our import tax, as protectionists 
claim, The risa in coffee tecan about 
i869, when it was worth less than 10 
cents =» pound, and continued uniil 1874, 
when it was as high as 19\y cents, a differ- 
ence of aver 9 cents, which, as the fost 
traly says, was “a rise so great that the 
caty removed becomes too insignificart a 
factor.” On the protectionist theory ap- 
plied to coffee, the repeal of a 5 cent duty 
raises the prize 9 cents! The proposition 
is its own refutation. The causes of this 
ris¢ in coffee must be looked for as we 
would look for the causes of the rise or 
fall of any other conmodity—siiver, for 
examplas 2. 

Your suggestion that the coffee plant 
takes some years to come into beuring is 
onc factor to be considered; Mr. East- 
lake’s statement in last week's STANDARD 
that importations were kept down ‘in ex- 
pectation of the repeal is another; an in- 
creased demand is another: failure of crops 
is another, and the fact that cotfee pro- 
duction isin some degree a monopoly is 
another. But whether the exnlanation be 
oue or all of these conditions, the truth 
remains that w tari on a competitive 
commodity adds to the price of the com- 

sodity, and a repeal of the tax dimin- 
iskes it. 


Refanding War Taxes. 

KALAMAzo0, Mich.—Will you be so kind as 
to explain in the columns of Tag SranpaRd 
this scheme in congress of refunding to the 
states the direct taxes levied during the war! 
¥ do not understand it. How was it collect- 
ed, and why should it be paid back when the 
indirect. war taxalion is still kept up! If you 
will explain what this scheme is and the rea- 
son given for it you will greatly oblicc me. I 
have not scen anythicg in uny of the papers 
which has given me any light npon it. 

; N. G. LESLIB. 

During the war several kinds of direct 
taxes were levied in accordance with the 
provisions of the constitution. For ex 
ample: Gn one oceasion a sum—I think it 
was $20,000,000-—wus apportioned amoung 
the states according to population, and 
raised by a taxon teal estate. It is now 
proposed to return this and other:sums 
levied in a similar manner to dhe states 
according to the quota they paid, There 
is no reason for seturningit. Itwould not, 
and in most cases could not, be returned 
to the people who puid it, and it would 
furnish a method of keeping down the sur- 
plus without diminishing taxation, and 
thus give the imternal and customs rev- 
enues a longer lease of life. The latter is 
the real motive cf the scheme, although 
the ostensible motive is to return to the 
people out of un abundant treasury texes 
that they paid for war purposes. This, as 
Thave already said, it would not accom- 
plich, for the money would stick in the 
state treasuries; but if, instead of sticking 
there, it eould go back to the people who 
puid it, that would be returning war taxes 
to direct tax payers, not alone without 
similarly reinibursing indirect tax payers 
for their contribution to the war, but ac- 
tually at the expense of indirect tax pay- 
ons, . 


; Notes. 

L. L. Peitizr, Montreal, Canada.—The élip- 
ping from the Witiess presents no new ob- 
jections to the single tax nor any of the oid 
objections in sutticiently striking form to call 
for a special auswer. a: 
Louis F. Post. 
ee 


Won't thé Lance Owners be Abi2 to Corner 
Electricity Then, as They Corner Coal 
Newt 4. 

Wilua:nsport, Pa, Record, 

Twenty-five vears hence electricity will 
have become the tmhotor power of the globe. 

I¢ will propel our steamships upon water, our 

engines vpon land. It will heat our dwellings 

and do our cooking. The coal fields, now the 
scene of misery and oppression; wiil be deso- 
late and forsaken. There will be little use for 
the fuel that now runs the machinery of the 

‘world. Maunkiad will be quite independent, 

and no Corbin will heid in his hand the des- 

tiny of thousuads of meu, nor. can he, dy his 
autocratic | 

Greds of mills. 


Sway, stop the maciinery.of hun- 


| 


THE BREWERS IN A FERMENT. 


Five Theusand Meu Out—A Bitter Fishes in 
Pronpect—A Sitike Frebable iu the Builde 
ing Trades. 

The action of the journeymen brewers last. 
Sunday deciding to keep on at work and let 
the central labor unions of New York, Brook- 
lyn and Hudson county do the boycotting of 
boss brewers who refused to sign the new 
contracts; a!so the action of the Brooklyn 
central labor union in placing a boycott on 
the brewerics of H. B. Scharman, S. Lieb- 
man's Sons, William “Ulmer, Ferdinaud 
Muench, Williamsburg, and C. P. Hawkins’ 
Bons, “ew York city, save brought about the 
eris's. predicted in this paper last week. At 
& meeting of the boss brewers, be!d on Tues- 
day, April 10, the foliowing was unaninivusly 
adopted: 

Whereas, A boycott has been placed upon 
several of the brewers of this city und 
Vicinity, and the brewery workmen of this 
city and vicinity baving been instrumenta! in 
procuring and enfurcing that boyeutr; 

Be it resolved, Unless the boycott placed 
upun our produet is raised, and we su notified 
through the prblic press by Monday, April 16, 
We, tie undersigned, shall immediately pro- 
ceed to reorganize our workiug force. 

_ «ind be it further resolved, That in carry. 

ing out the above resoluuion we pledge our- 

sclves to maintain, in geod faith, any existing 
contracts with our men. 

Men desiring steady employment, at good 
Wages, as drivers aud workingmen in brew- 
eries, are requested to register their names 
at 108 East Fourteenth strect, neur Fourth 
avenuc, New York, between the hours of 
lV a.m. and 2 p. m, on Yrhursday, Friday 
and Saturday of this week. 


nine leading. brewing firms of this city, 
Brookiyn, Hudson county and Newark, and 
are certain to be indorsed by the brewing 
trade all over the country. 

The employment agency opened by the 
association on Fourteenth street was crowded 
Jast Thursday, Friday and Saturday by ap- 
plicants for work. About 2,500 names were 
registered. The men who registered wore 
aboul twenty per cent brewers aud the bal- 
ance mostly laborers. 

Last Monday at noon. seventy-nine boss 
brewers of this city. Brookl* n, Hudson county 
and Newark locked out all their brewing 
employes—ubout 5,000 mem—and informed 
them that those who desired to return to 
work on the employers’ terms, us ouilined in 
the resulutions above, could report on Tues- 
Gay morning. The ensineers nearly all re- 
inained at work. They b.:da meoting Mon- 
day moruin? end decided to give up their 
charter. Thisis 2 setback to the slrikers, 

The fight promises to be a bitter one. The 
employers say they aro determined to win 
even if they bave to keep their breweriss. 
closed indehniteiy. Money is plenty on their 

The journoymens suy they Lave mouey 
enough to last six months. The strongest 
curds the nen can play are two. If all sym- 
pathiz-rs will stop aringing beer aud ale dur- 
ing the sirike iv will materially aid the wen 
by the intimidating effect it will have on the 
bossas. If the snloou kcepers will refuse to 
kell the boycotted beer, that will aiso help 
the men. ; a, 

In the mean time the breweries are being 
filled up with new men. 

The journeymen miaitsters and brewers of 
Chicage, 2,000 men, went on strike last Thurs- 
day, because of aw cireijar issued by the 
brewery proprietors rofusiug recugnition of 
the brevvers’ and maltsters’ union. At last aec- 
counts the men syere discouraged. 


side. 


Eight Thousand More Workers May Strilee: 

There is & probabilits of a aumber of strikes 
in the building trades. The tin and slate 
roofers and framers waat to muke new con- 
tracts for the cuming season, to cumimence 
May i. The roofers want four dollars fora 
day's work of rine hours, and thirty-cieht of 
the employing firms bave already said that 
they will not accede to the demands. M. 


new Gansevoort market, nas refused to gu 
on with the work until this ditticulty has 

cen settled. The framers want forty conts 
an hour and nine hours, except on Saturday, 
when they waut eight hours, and double pay 
for Sunday work. If those two trades strike 
they will directly affect 8,000 men, ard in- 
directly the entire building trade. 


Sowing the Seed in Washington. 

Wasninctox, D. C., April 9—The ‘anti- 
poverty society recently foraned here is 
booming. Tt is fast gaining recruits, although 
we have not yet begun to work systemn- 
atically. We have set a great many to think- 
ing about and discussing the single tax idea 
who never thought about it before. Mr. 
Charles Frederick Adams is one of the mast 
ardent of our members. He is a clear, dis- 
tinct and forcibie speaker, and is ever rezdy 
to answer questions. Mr. M. Pechin addressed 
our meeting on the 9th inst. There were a 
number of strancers present who became 
Geeply interested in his discourse. Professor 
Lester F. Ward of the anthropological so- 
ciety aiso spoke. He said he was not pre- 
pared to take position for or avainst the sin 
gletux doctrine, as a stress of public and 
private business had prevented his studying 
the subject, but he did know enough about 
Mr. George’s works to say that the author 
was entitied to the gratitude of all thinking 
men ard womeu for having demclished for- 
ever the theory set forth by Malthus. 

Our next meeting will be held ‘in Grand 
army ball, on Pennsylvania avenue, on Thurs- 
day evenmg, Aprini9, Mr. Davis will deliver 
a discourse oo “tae effect of the single tax on 
the American farmer.” A meeting will be 
held every Thursday at the same place, and 
all interested in the movement are eordially 
invited to attend. Gentlemen are requested 
to bring Sadies. 

WILLI4aM GrnpEs, M. D., 
221 E street, N. W. Sccretary. 


Srizc the Oppor:unizy. 

TotxeDv, Ohio. April 15.—Dr. Alfred S. 
Houghton of Ciucinuati called here last week 
iu the interest of the Cincinnati convention in 
May. Of course we were glad to meet the 
doctor, but told him frankly how we felt 
about the matter. We dou’t believe that it is 
right and just to be crowded into a conyen- 
tion to nominate a candidate until after we 
have hada couference of single tax men to 
determine what would be best tg do under 
the ciroumstunces, and we can better judge 
what would be for the best after the other 
parties have made thcir nominations and de- 
clared their principles. The more I mingle 


With the people the more I be- 
come convinced that it would be 
soumeful on our part to shirk the 
Naticnal issue and place before tke 


people a good, true man as 2 cavdidate to be 
slaughtered at the polls. This campaign is 
bouad to be (as I see is now) a fight for free 
trade principles on one side and “protection 
that dun’t protect” on the other. With the 
corporations, trusis and ignorance ou the side 
of protection and the administration against 
it, the fight will bo bitter to the ond. If we 
had, by some hock or crook, elected a presi- 
deni in 1834, we could hardly expect him to 
do more for our principles than Cleveland is 
doing now in the face of the opposition. 


The resol. ‘ioas were signed by : 


Harmon, who has the contract for roofing the 


¢ 
‘ 


4 
‘ 


Clevelard, by his message, has given us the 
inside track ond an even start in the 
race. They own the horses, it is 
true, but we are the drivers, if we 
only will take hold of the lines and drive for 
all the borses are worth toward the single 
tax. Iforone believe after mature thought 
that we ought to seize the opportunity and go 
jnto this fight as individuals, and in it advo- 
eate frce trade and the single tax on land 
values in srder to kill land incnopoly. No 
one ews how much he can do for the cause 
unti: be tas tried it, and it is by trvinz it that 
I have reached this conclusion. Let us place 
ourselves at present, at least, on the side of 
the adininistration. That act alone will pave 
a tendency to give our idcas respectful con- 
siceration, and that is what w- must have 
beiore they can ever be vd«pted. Therefore 
let us seize the opportunity. ; 
We will Lave at least two delezates from 
Teledo to the Chicago conference July 4th. 
ALR. Wrsys, 


A Composite Photograph. 

Here are some of the answers siven at a 
teacaers’ examination at Cunton, Obio, re 
cently to the questions: “Whe is Henry 
George? “Whet principles does he repre- 
sent?’ 

“An anarchist.” 

“Writer on free trade.” 

“Run for governor of New York, and was 
defeutea.” : 

‘Leader of the liberai republicun party of 
New York.” 

“A lecturer.” 

“A communist.” o 

,dlayor ct New York, with peculiar princi- 

ies? 

“advocates dispuies about the fisheries of 
Newfoundland.” 

“Commissioner of the fishery department.” 

“A democrat favoring tarlY reform.” 

“King of Russia.” 

‘First kine of England.” 

“A signer of the constitution.” 

“Political advovate of temperance.” 


PEN, PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


The single tax men of Des Moines, Iowa, 
have orgauized a non-partisan tax reform 
association. 

Teacher—John, give me a sentence coniain- 
ing the word contents. John—The contents 
of a cow is milk. ; 

Ross Winans, the Amcrican, intends to give 
up his Secttish deer forests in Ross-shire and 
luverness-shire, which extead over about 
200, LUU acres, 

According te the Hartford Couraut men 
who ge south for change and rest find on 
their return that the darsies get all the 
changs and the lendlords the rest. ; 

A new degree ts be conferred by Harvard 
colleze next commcneemcnt will be in honor 
cf stiecessful merebants in Boston. The de- 
gree will be “T. D.” waich, being interpreted, 
mnea2us tax dodvers.—[GLoston Traveller, 

The New York Press sports o headline, 
“Little Rhody redeemed,” which means, pre- 
sumabiy, that the state had been in pawn, 
and was oniy recovered by the grand old 
marty plankiug down the tash—(Manchester 


FRicn, 

Let no man pacify his conscience by tke de- 
lusion that he does no harm if he takes neo 
part and forms no opinion. Bad men need 
hothing mg.e to compass their ends than that 
good inen’ should look on and co nothing. 
—(John Stuart Mill. 

Among the latest inventions is a self register- 
ing therracmeter, which can be placed in o 
green house, and whea the temperature falls 
io the plants an electric bellis set in motion 
and alurmiis given. 

Japanese cornpositors have tots of fun 
bustlicg around after the $,00U characiers 
which make up tie alphabet or that language. 
There is scaly one case for all the compus.ters, 
and it is stationed at the side of the wall, It 
has been estimated that u compositor in that 
coubtry covers about twenty miles a day 
While at work. . 

Sevator Brown of Georgia pleaded not lonz 
wo For nv continuance ef war taxes in behalf 
cf Amerieau iabor, and Senator Brewno of 
Georgia hives state convicts at twenty-fve 
cents per day to work his ccal mine. Can 
these two seliators be one acd the same per- 
sun? —jJacksonville Times-Union. 

“There is no telling what a petit jury will 
do," has long been a saying among lawyers | 
Hero is the latest illustration of itin Atlante: 
One nan was suing another for a mule aud 
the jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiff 
for §85. Cu the tlist ballot they had stood: 
Five for $1 for the plaintiff, three for five 
cents, one for §8.f), one for $8.55 and twe for 
$123.—{Atianta Journal. : 

Recently, at one of the jocal mission halls 
in London, two of the bretnren had been 
holding forth with zeal on the wieked ways 
of the world and desired to emphasize the 
conspicuous difference between the saints 
and the simmers, or the “sheep and the goats.” 
After making appeals they requested “al] 
who are saved to leave the room, and all 
who are not saved to remain.” The eifect 
was megical, for the whele of the congre 
gation present at once rose and departed as 
being among the “saved.” Only the two 
preachers remained in the hall to represent 
the—unsaved, 

Qu the night of Jan. 28 A. I. McNeal of 
Rawson, Ohio, dreame'l that be bad died end 
gone to heaven. la the dream he learned 
that he had died on March 26. In heaven he 
met an old friend, who said that he had been 
there just a week. Mi. McNeal was so im- 
pressed by the dream tiat Jie wrote it out 
aod Jaid the paper away. On March 19 the 
friend whom he had seen in heaven died, aud 
a Week a(ter, on March 26, Mr. McNeal died 
suddenly. Eis widow has the manuscript 
contakung the dream of Jan 28 and dated 
Jan 29. 

Most of the mines and a large part of the 
forests of Germany are owred by the mevern- 
meat, Which wiso owns considerable farining 
land unce the property of monasteries. When 
the mines are worked by private parties a 
royaity is exacted. The forests are preserved 
With great cure by an army of foresters, and 
the titnber and wood for fue! are sold frum 
tine tu Line. Sume revenue is obtained, tvo, 
by selling permits to sportsmen. to shoot in 
the forests. The farming lands are leased 
periodically. In some cuses u clergyman of 
the estavlizhed church is allowed a piece of 
ground: “dad expected to make Lis salury by 
letting ot u portion of it. 

Sausages, cooked, or half raw, highly 
spiced, are an essential of German cookery. 
In order to prevent the Germans from ex- 
posing themselves to a number of bad dis- 
eases incideutal to pork, the authorities insist 
upon the pigs being examined before being 
offerad for sale. A peasant was arrested for 
evading this law, uud upon being asked to 
expiain, said that he bad a imost accurate 
mecicd of deterininiug the soundness of pork. 
The pastor of the district was always hua- 
gry, so the peasant always sent him the first 
sausage mude frum each pig slaughtered, aud 
a week later called to inquire about his health. 
If it was al! right, the pork went to tho mar- 
kel, and examination fees were saved. 

New York capitalists are going to establish 
a silk farm nzar Jacksonville. Three hundred 
acres will be immediately planted in the moris 
multicaulis, the Variety of mulberry which is 
adapted for fuod for the worms. This tree 

ows very rapidly from a cutting and pro- 

uces unusually iarge leaves of great tender- 
ness and silky quality. This mulberry grows 
in far greater perfeccion in this state than in 
any other location with which they are famil- 
iar. In a very short time, probably within 
the next two or three weeks, they will begin 
to A eee the trees, which they have already 
ordere:l, and will continue until 5,000 bave 
been set cut. The factory for the reeling, 
Spinuing and weaviny of the silk will be.lo- 
cated in Jacksonville, and all the business 
after the production of the raw silk will be‘ 
carried on there.—{Savannah News, see 


toa point ut whieh injury wonld be = 
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THE TAX: REFORM ASSO- 
| CIATION. | 


PUTTING ITS SHOULDER To THE WHEEL, 
AND MAKING THINGS NOVE IN TEXAS.. 


An Encournging Report fram the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee—A Petition to tke 
Legisiataro for the Adeption of the Sin- 
gle Tax—HBetter to Ne the Leaven Than 
the Lump. 


Under the energetic leadership of H. F. 
Ring and big co-workers the tax reform asso- 
ciation is doing magnificent work in the Lone 
Star state. The following report, issued by 
the state executive committee, shows the 
lines alorg which the association is working, 
and ghe measure of success they are meeting 
with: ah | 

‘Lhe issuance of thisreport has been delayed 
by the pressure of. private aifairs upon. the. 
time of the members of this committee. This 
delay, however, enables us to state some in 
teresting developments in connection with the 


work of obtaining signatures in Harris county | 


to the petition to thé next lecislatire. 

In the first place, we circulated among a 
few avowed fricuds of the tausé here a sub- 
scription list’ headed *by the tax reform 
memorial, with the following addenda: 


We, the undersigned, agree, so long as it 
may be agreeable te us; to give each month 
the sum placed below opposite our respective 
names, for the purpose of providing a fund to 
be-used: by the executive committee of the 
Texas branch of the national tax reform as- 
sociation, in payment of expenses to be in- 
curred in circulating and obtaining signatures 
to the sbove memorial; said committee are to 
submit to us a detailed account of the receipts 
to and expenditures of said fund. 


In this way we obtained in a few minutes 


the pledge of some $35 1 month We then 


agreed to pay one man, whose love for the 
cause is such that he is willing to work for it 
ona very small salary, a certain fixed sum 
per mouth fur his entire time. This party, 


while circulating the petition, also takes sub- 


scriptions for THe STanparp and the Labor 
Echo, and gives us the benefit of his 
commisé#ions, so that the expense of keeping 
him in the ficld promises to be very slight in- 
deed. 

Mr. N. V. McMahan, the gentleman whom 
we thus selected, and who, by the way, is the 
man who first thought of the idea of cireulut- 
ing a petition to the legislature, commenced 
his work last Tuesday merning, and by the 
following Saturday night he had obtained 327 
signatures. Only two persons approached 
on the subject expressly refused to sign the 
petition, though quite a number requested 
tirae in which to consider it further, aud of 
these several, after 1:eading the tracts placed 
in their bands by Mr. McMehan, came to hiru 
without further solicitation, and eagerly 
Signed the ducumeant. All to whom the sub- 
ject was presented, with but one or two 
exceptions, became deeply and most fav- 
orabiy interested in it, and a number 
volunteered to contribute both time and 
money to the work. The fact is, we-are 
simply astonished at the response which the 
circul.tion of this petition in this community 
is awakening, and we have not the slightest 
doubt but taat within two or three months 
we shall’ have the = signatures of a 
majority of the voters o. the county who 
can read and write, and long before the next 
legislature meets we believe four-tifths, at 
least, of the names of the business men of this 
city wil! also be on the list. . 

Ow: experience in the. ciraglation of this 
pctition has satised us thab<the harvest iu 


Texas is more nearly ripe than we -had | 


dreamed of its being, and we are now fully 
convinced that it is easily possible far tue 
merebers of this association in Texns-to se- 
cure from the next legislature the submission 
of the amendment to the vete of the peuple. 


Ii any one is skeptical about it let him start. 


out with a copy of the petition, and see how 
eagerly nine men out of ten will sigu it, so 
s00n as it Is explained to them. 

We say that any mao of common sense, 
who has himself seen the cat, can, single 
handed, set the ball in metion in his. own 
econnty, and secure a majority ef the voters 
of his county pledged to this reform long be- 
fore the next legislature meets. Can not each 
of you at least give afew Sundays’ work to 
the cause? Can any one, on the Sabbath dav, 
engage in anything holier or more acceptable 
inthe sight of God? Try it next Sunday if 
you cannot get at it sooncr. Puta lot of tracts 
in your pocket before starting oui, for one or 
two should be left with every one whom 
youapproach. Begin with the first man you 
meet. Don’t go ont of your way to get men 
of influence to start with. Such men often 
have such an exalted idea of their. influence 
that they will nct throw it on either side ua- 
til they find out how the popular current is 


geing. You will get them easily enough 
Jater. You will not circulate the petition 


long before finding entbusiastic helpers com- 
ing tou your aid, as Mr. McMahan has found 
them, volunteering with entbusinsm: to assist 
hin. After You have made them understand 
the truth, give cach of such helpers a peti- 
tion, and before many weeks there will be 


dozens of men in your county working with. 


these petitions as enthusiasticaliy as your- 
self. Tt each of you will do what you. con- 
sistently canin this matter, befure the lecis- 
hature meets, we shall ccriainly have the 
names of a mazority of the voters of the state 
on our petitions. 


Teu days ago this committee did not sup- 


pose it possible to do such a thing—now we 
know that it can be done, and we believe it 
Will be done. The business men of this city, 
so far as they have been approached on 
the subject, with hardly an. exception, 
ure our quiet but enthusiastic allies One of 
ihe most prominent of them has promised Mr. 


McMahan to coutribute a hundred dollars to. 


our fund, although he does not want it known 
yet that he is taking a hundred dollars’ worth 
of interest in the cause. 

The great advantage of this petition is that 
it chauges au abstract and remote econumic 


theory into an immediate, practical political 


issue; hence it is thut every one Lo whonr the 


memorial is presented and explained becomes 


at once keenly interested in the subject, and 
is anxious to learn about it and talk about it. 
It also gives the missionary currying the peti- 
tion an object for intreducing the subject of 
tax reform, and an excuse for explaining it 
thoroughly. At the same time it does not 
arouse the passion, and prejudice and fear 


which would be engendered were tie agita- 


tion being carried on by menus of a third 
political party. We give all au opportunity 
of expressing their views iu practical polities 
without compelling them to sever party ties. 


We are daily becoming more and mwre-con- 


vinced that the course for us to purste in 
Texas, for the present at least, is to stick to 
existing parties. Lf we are demucrats let us, 
to the last man, turn out to tne <lemiocratic 
primaries and pull together in democratic 
conventions to secure, if possible, and 


whenever possible, the nomination of tax | 
reform democratic candidates fur legislative 


offices. We can honorably, and often suc- 


cessfully, trade with politicians for these 


offices by giving them the balance, und can, 
in Inaby ways, exert a powerful influence 
upon this party and its leaders to the benefit 


of dur great cause. If we are republicans, or: 


3 


union labor men, we can do the same thing in: 
these parties. Donot let us think at present 
of throwiag away our ballots in this state as 
members of a distinct tax reform political. 
party. If our pubiic men can be made to feel 
assured of a strong fellowing in their own - 
respective parties, we shall soon. have on our 
side some of the most talented men of the 
dominant party in the state. The writer per-_ 
sonally knows of. some. of the leading publi 
men of the state who. are in sympathy with. 
us, and who, he firmly believes, would: comé 
out us champions of this cause did -they feel 
that they could do so without cutting loose 
from the democratic party, and without being 
snowed under by. wire pulling politicians. — 
Let it be our aim to. show these men our 
strength in their own party, and te encourage: 
them in coming out for the truth. : 

The reports from clubs all over the state 
are highly satisfactory. About the same 
amount of work having been done as thas’ 
shown in the Iast report.- We simply cannot 
take the time from private matters to make 
the-letailed compilation of these reports re- 
quired by the by-laws, but it wiil be shown ia’ 
next month’s report. Every mail brings us 
letters, from: faithful workers all over the 
state, whose contagious and encouraging zeal 
and enthusiasm seems never te tire. ce 

Respectfully submitted, 
oe H. F. Riva, 
J. B. CocuRa®;, 
ng eter." Te BE Ace, 
-. State Executive Committee. 

The foNowing is the petition. referred to in. 
the report: - . 

To the Twenty-first Legislature of the State 
of Texas: The uncersicued citizens of the 
state of Texas, including demucrats, repab- 
hicuns, prcohibitionists and greenbackers, with- - 
out regard to political parties or 7platfrorms, — 
respectfully petition your honorable body te; 
submit to the vote of the people the following: 
amendment to the constitution of the state: — 
AMENDMENT ADDING ARTICLE XVIII TO THR’ 

CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF TEXAS. +: 


hereby repealed: 
Sec. 2. 


‘his amendment shall go into effect 


ufter its adoption. : 
Branches of the single tax association are 
being rapidly formed in other states, and . 
there is uc reason why, by equally energetic 
work, they should not accouplsh results.as. 
great as these that are being achieved im 
Texas. There is not a state in the Union, that 
isnot ripe for the circulation of just sucha — 
petition. = cette ts peed hag Se 
ooo ne 
WOMEN, 
There are now four women on the rolls of 
the Unicon College of Law in Chicago. * 
Why cannot the newspapers leave Cora B. 

F.C. Chaska alone? She 1s evidently Sioax- 
ted-—{New York Werld. — beeen f 
The wife of the painter Herman Kaulbach 

of Munich has received the gold medal of the 
crder of merit of the Bavariancrowa for hav- 
ing, at the risk of her own life, saved a young. 
mun from drowning. Pec eg ae 
sit the general election of 1886, Mrs. Lucy 
Sarber of Rochester swore in ner vote, and 
was duly arrested, tried for illegal véting and 
sentenced to one day’s imprisonment. Mrs — 
Barber appealed, and 2 decision was rendered - 
by the higher court, April 14, confirming the — 
sentence. ue eee oe 
A determiued effort is to. be made to secure 
the appcintinent of women upon the Brooklyn 
bourd of education. There will be fifteen 
vacancies to. be tilled on July 1, and Mayor 
Chapin, who holds the power of appointment, 
is reputed to have declured his williagness to 
appoiut women, if convinced that the people 
oF Brovklyn desire him todo so. A meeting 
in support of the movement was held in His- | 
torical hall, Brooklyn, April 11, which was 
addressed by Miss Aiary F. Eastman, of Bos- 
ton, Lyman Abbott and J. Stewart. Ress. 
Another meeting will soon be held. a 
- A-wriber in the Jewelers: Weekly offers this: 
explanation of the orgin of earrings: When 
Hagar ran away to escape the wrath of 
Abram’s wife, so the story goes, Sarai vowed 
that if her handmaid ever returned she would 
cause her to be mutilated, thinking thus: te 
destroy her beauty and prevent ber causing 
any further domestic infelicity. Time, hows _ 
ever, had the effect of su. cooling Sarai’s. 
wrath that when Hagar came buck: and 
pleaded with her she decided to forego her 
vengeance and restored her ex-handmaid to’ 
faver. But anu cath. was. not a thing to be: 
trifled with, and as Sarai had solemnly vowed: 
tu mutilate Hagar she was. in a quandary te 
know how to do. this, without injuring ber or 
marring her fair tace. Finally she hit upen 
the expedient of piercing a.small hole in cach 
of Hagar’s.ears, und it-is said that Abram, to 
offset the pretty hundmuid’s punishment, pre-. 
sented her with twe beautiful jewels. to 
suspend trom the hcles.. Her appearance thus 
adorned so. excited the ntmiration. the 
other women of the tribe that the wearing of 
eurriugs soun became general among them. 
The-list of words, phrases. and. expressioag 
to be avoided: by young ladies vf Wellesley’ 
college inc:udes the following:. feng ks 
“T guess so,” for I suppose so, or I think so. 
“Hix things,” for arrange things, or prepare 
things. CONES Fe nes hae ge nee eda 
The use of “ride” and “drive” interckange- 
ably. : OPE Gs a EG Poe r eh ny 
“Real. good” or “real nice” for very good 


or really nice. . eu 
“PL have studied: some,” for studied some~ 
what,.or “I have oot studied any,” fer not 
studied abalen cue ee 
“Not as Dknow,” for not that Pknow. 
“Pry an experiment,” fur make an experte. 
meuteo ee BEES EES cade ue EC CE ar ht 
“Yad rather,” for woald rather, and “had 
better,” for: would better... i eae 
‘Right away,” tor immediately or dow. 
“Weil posted,” for w: formed.’ 
“Try amido,” for. vo do, or “try and 


for it looks well 
geud enough,” for. 


dy’s els. 


as equals, 


Concerning we | 
ne without 


Ruskin says: ‘‘¥ 
excuse. in elim 


they are io. nothin 
both depends. on 

frony the other whi 
Thaeckesuy drew tt 
womeu Wilh give a 


re 
ppiness of 


Ww young a 
aud reaew tbe own ear 
not quite so Generou 
the reasonings of ine 
[ tiaent of wemen 
iS Lhe most per 
Dr. Clarke. se 
Woman bor Wa 
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A BATCH OF INTERVIEWS. 
The Chicago Mail recently sent out its 
reporters to obtain interviews on the sub- 
ject of the single tax from professional 


apd business men not connected with the. 


~ 


gnovement. On April 4 
thirty-eight such interviews, 
of which we reproduce below. 

Twelve of the gentlemen interviewed 
declared themselves opposed to the single 
tax, the reusops assigned showing that 
they were either affected’ by their personal 


it published 
a synopsis 


interests or in utter ignorance of tlie sub- 


ject. 

Ex-Governor Juhn A. Hamilton: “{ am 
mgainst the single tax, as it would virtually 
bea taxon homesteads. [would rather re- 
verse the provosition and not tax land at all, 
thus leaving the homestead free. I would 
gdace al! taxes on capital and speculative 
property.” 

‘Walter M. Sempil!, druggist, corner of Clark 


and Madison streets: “I don’t think it a good 
idea. Ifa man puts up un improvement on_ 


@ Vacant lot be ought to be taxed more than 
he was for the vacant lot, and the bicger the 
improvement the mvure tax he ought to puy. 
ZX really haven't given the subject any 
thought-’ 

W. C. Potter, jeweler: “Property. in all 


forms should “be iuxed, whether it is real or. 


Personal. The present system is in principle 
correct, although a great deal of hardship is 


worked because personal property is not re- ! 


turned. Something vught to be done to pre- 
went fraudulent listing of personaityv. [fall 
taxes were bSzue by real estate no one would 
want to own any, und Chicago wouid be a 
deserted village. The land wouldn't be im- 
proved. It is the improvements on land that 
make it valuable. Iam in favor of an inter- 
mai revenue tax revised and for a revenue 
tariff. 92. 

E. Peacock, formeriy a well known jeweler, 
tow retired from business: “t lev are taxing 
real estate too much now. Why. I've. held 
wacant lund on the outskir ts of the city for 
forty years, waiting tl 1 could get my fizure 
on it, and really it hus been eaten up two or 
three times with taxes. 

George A. Tripp of Sidney Shepard & Co., 
wholesale hardwure dealers: 
pays ite full share of the taxes now, more, in 
fact, than persoual property does, because it 
as not so easily concealed. I believe that the 
Jest tax returns show that there are only 
wbout four hundred or tive hundred gold 
watches in Chicuso. dhe fault is that per- 
sonal property is nut assessed high enough. 
Hf realestate were taxed auy higher there 
would be no indi ‘cement to people to invest 
their money it it.” | 

Ex-aldermau A. B. Cook, building con- 
tractor: “Workinemen would be taxed out of 
existence if public revenues were derived 
solely by land tuxution. It scems to me that 
such a scheme would ouly result in making 
life easy for the millionaires. A man who 
owned $100,000 werth of berds would pay 
nothing. wud the workinzmen and middle 
classes would pay all the tax.” 

D. VW. Purington, ex-county commissioner 
aud brick maker: “That is Henr VY George's 
scheme. I don't approve it. Land specula- 
tion, tomy mind, is just as legitimate as any 
otber business. Protection by tariff duties is 
what has made our ecouutry what it is and 
they anust be coutinued.” 

Henry Stewart, clerk of Judge Altzeld’s 
e@ourt: “li lcoks iike a fool schcane to me to 
tax ‘mothing but lund. A man who buysa 
piece of property and builds on it ought to 
have the beuefit of the added value ou prop- 
erty be may own in the viciaity. There is 
plenty of good land in the country and people 
needn't talk about it not being obtuiuable at 
Teasonabie rates.” 

T. J. Kinsella, reul estaie: “dand is taxed 
teo mech already without Lalking about put- 
tingan additional burden on it.” * ; 

F..A. Henshow, real estate: “Such a tax 
‘woald be tuv burdensome on lundiords. Cor- 
Porations would escape almost entirely, as 
but few of them own lund to any great ex- 
tent. The present svstem, I admit, is unfair 


Ain that railroads and big corporations have a 


faculty of escupins from paving their just, 
dues. Aniuecome tax would be fur to ail° 
provided the property could be got at.” 

E. & Cummings, reai estate dealer: “Land 
Pays five-sixths of al! taxes already. Itis on 
vecord that but ene per vent of the personal 
property qa Chicagy is taxed. A license sys- 
tem and incume iax would, 1 think, do away 
with many of the abuses of the present sys- 
tem.” 

E. 8. Deryer & Go., bankers: “The present 
system of tuxition is a farce, but a single tax 
eu land values would make matters worse by 
alowing the biz scciirity holders to go scot 
free. A direct income tax, as enforced in 
Germany, is theoretically the true system. 
in practice it micht not work so advantage: 
eusiy, however.” 


Six of the thirty-eight confessed they 
had not given the subject sufficient 
thought. ‘Of these Judge Lyman Trum- 


“bull and General McNulta, receiver of the 


Wadash road, said their first impressions 
were against it; Warren Leland, of hotel 
fame, was inclined to ‘think it a good 
thing; Ezra J. Warner of Sprague, Warner 
& Griswold, wholesale grocers, said he 
had determined to read “Progress and 
Poverty,” as he felt sure. the editorials in 
the papers against it’ were written by men 


“Real estate: 


| koew of a widow with five children who kept. 
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Water street, rents are enormous: © *I- nila 
$2,400 last year for this store, 18 feet’ by 60 or 


70, and the landlord is going to charge me 
ing heater ea inlapibe ware to $5,000 next. year. People: who own land on 
e a yor ni: 


P South Water street can make an everiasting 
Five of the thirty-eight declined to com- 


who did not know what they: were talking 
about; and with but one exception all 


fortune without working. I think the people 

mit themselves to an indorsement of the | of Chicago ought to get the benefit of the 
land value here. 

single tax. | But it is evident in which.di- 


<cctinn Uheik mindaace ten ding, it. inde ed F. E, Nellis, South W ater strect commission 


' : k merchant: “Isn't the personal property tax 
these have not already ‘got there:” abolished as far as concerns the rich? It falls 


H. -W. Seymour; editor of the Chicago’! heaviest now upon those least able to bear it. 
Herald: “The present tax system is as bud | The burden of taxes exclusively on real estate 
as it could possibly be. Federil, state and:| values would relieve business a great deal, 
tounicipal taxes: are all inequitable, extravia- | and I think it a good idea. It would bea bud 
gant and unjust, but I do not car®.to indorse | thing for those’ who held unimproved land 
the single tax, as it would involve too. maby | for arise, and that would be right. They: 
changes and it is too remote. The thing to. should either be compelled to put to use the 
do now i isto stop the private taxing power,| land they are holding away from other peo- 
which enables a few men to levy wibute on.} Ple or cise l* go ot is We pay $4,500 a year 
the many.” _ | rent for a space of 26'gxl45 feet and four 

Joseph Kasper of Shourds, Storey &I Kae stories high. The landlord hasn't done 250 


- worth of improvement in ten years. It’s 
per, jewelers: “The present mode of le: ying-|) awrul, The tax on land values would bring 


taxes. is not right, but I don’t know that a | gown our rent and make our business better.’ 3 


single tax on land would make much differ- |, Mason, South Water street commission 
ence. The s¢hcel lands are nét valued at. 


one-fifth of what they are actually wor th merchant: “The building Which Liease could 
- ’ 
and none of the land on Stute street is tated | be paid for easily with three years’ rent. I 
at more than a third of what it would bring.” | P@V &,600 rent for a twenty-fuot front. Isup- 
eH pose that the land on which it stands i is W orth 
George Buck of Buck & Raynor, druggists, $3,000 a year to the landlord.” 
corner of State and Madison streets: “It” 


Cc. C. Strawn, lawyer, Lakeside building: 

ont "i eg u ike > - 3 . : mats < 

ouent ou : puldn cele ~ pecomy J “Present socialistic conditions and tendencies 
mitted to the doctrine, but. it certainly ought 


: afar at, e ‘tag | Willbe best met and disposed of in-harmony: 
hind have a Arial I do think Bae eae iter With the genius of our -republican institutions 
worth considering by busiuess men. I don’t ‘ ; 

Oper by the adoption of a single tax upon laud. 
pretend to say. 1 am competent to speak of it, ; sae me an 
but I thiulk it is a good idea.” : Henry T. Jones, property owner and brick 

E. Baggot, manufacturing plumber: og maker: “I have investigated the subject. of 

~ ? 

‘e this land tax and find a creat deal-of.. 00d in 
it. Everything seeans to be concentrating 
into the hands-off the few just now, and some- 
thing ought’to be done to remedy the evil.” 

It is certainly encouraging to find that 
out of thirty-eight business men, selected 
at randoin in Chicago, fifteen are believers. 
in the doctrine of industrial emancipation 
It is scarcely less encouraging.to leatn | 
that of the same. thirty-eight no tess 
than twelve are avowedly opposed to it 
-and not averse to giving the reasons for 
their opposition, When once a man can 
_be induced to cast about for arguments in 


ar” | support o sitio at the. privi- 
row, yep we have to pay taxes on our stuck at’ | °UPP° t f the proposition th it: the. privi 
the same rate as other businesses where ‘the.{ lese of licensing men to live upon the 
profits are three or four times as large. The : earth is a thing-to be bought and sold and 
taxes on a lurge stock of our goods areverv’ { owned, he is not far from knowledge’ of 
oppressive. I think the present. systemzet- | the truth. If a man’s face is dirty, the 
tails a great deal of injustice and. sbowid be J. ; 

reformed, although I don’t know that I am |. SUrest way to convince him of it is to get 
Willing to lay all the burden on real estate.” | him to look in the glass. 


But no less than fifteen of the thirtv- 
eight, as will be seen by the following, 
declared themseives in favor of the single 
tax: 


c. S. Darrow: lawyer, 94 LaSalle street:. 
“A. single tax.on land values would: bean 
effectual check to state and national extrava- 
gance; would prevent inequaiity, fraud and 
perjury in our tax lists, would largely break - 
up land speculation and monopoly and greatly 
gery production.” , 

. H. Loehr, jeweler, 82 State Street: 
own some land down near the Calumet, river 
that I hope to make some money fron. When |} 
Hyde Park is taken in and the: docks ure 
moved down there, it will be worth. as much 
as State street property. But the money I 
make will not be earned. The single tax on 
jand values woeid koock out. these foreion 
syndicates which gobble up big tracts of land psychologv—and the local newspaper’ Tre-- 
that ought tobe homes for our.own citizens. It 


would be a great thing for the west, for land pO eee ne, pee ie 
speculation is killing “off lezitimate Buccs prejudice, that THE Staxparp determined 


there, and this wuld ‘Taoele, that sort of tosend its own commissioner to Know- 
thing higher than a kite. - ville to make a thorough investigation ef 
A. W. Scbuitz, at W. C. Senpham's, drug-.j-the circumstances. The commissioner's 
gist, corner State and Randolph streets: “It | task has been completed, and froin his re- 
isthe location tliat makes our rent so hich, 
and it seems to me that if the taxes were. 
taken off our stock it would make a biz dif- 
ference, and for the better. The tax being 
taken off the building, the rent Ww ouldn’ t be 


a little toy and confectionery store eear-n' 
school. She was taxed 20, and her whole 
stock wasn’t worth that mach. .. This is a,suk- 
ject well worth discussion. -1 don’t believe in 
un income tax. I have always looked on 4. 
personal property tux as a sort of a cheating . 
scheme, but I think it is perbaps as good BS. 
any other way.” | * * 

Charles H. Kingman, of Gray, Kingtaan & i 
Coliins, wholesale grocers: “of haven't given, | 
the subject the consideration due it, ‘but I 
should think that all forms of persona: prop-. 
erty should be exempt from taxation when it 
tends to repress or discourage industry. "In 
our business the marzgia of profit is tery nar 


MR. FUGGELSON’S CHILDREN. 
The tragedy at Knowville, N. J., is pre- 
cisely one of .those abnormalities which 
j:are the despair of the student of social 
“science and the delight of: the sensitional 
‘newspaper. and it is not surprising ‘that 


the verdict that they did. For there -¢an 
_be no doubt that the death of the Fuggel- 
oq .son children was directly gue to iheir 
treatment by their elder brothers, though 
there can be as little question that the 
-elder children thought that in acting as 
they did they were only doing what .was 
right. The case is altogether so remark- 
able—such a regular fifteen... puzzle” bt. 


‘vative, Which we can vouch for as retiabla 
Matthew T. Fuggelson is a man with-a 
hobby. A widower with fourteen chil- 
any higher. I should like to see it tried.” | dren, possessed of independent means, his 
Fred Ryther, with J. V. Farwell & Co.: “I | hobby has been to bring his children up 


think a single tax would stimulate trade apart from the world, and to Jaunch them 
all along the line and prevent recurring in- | in Jife with such firmly fixed principles of 
dustrial depressions. It would also give em- fhought and action that. they should 
ployment to the surplus labor of the country 
which is constantly forcing wages down. I | Never even be tempted to go asiray. In 
haven’t given the subject extensive thought, | ‘politics Mr. Fuggelson is a republican pro- 
but I can see, great good in the application: of | tectionist, and his children, of course, 
the single tax.” “>t have been educated in that faith. His. 

‘Michael Ullrich, of Grommes & Ullrich, im- | rouse at Knowville is more than two miles 
porters of wines and cizars: “It isa sptendid : 
idea. The present system of taxing a nimon’s 
stock in trade aud whatev er furniture und 
comforts of life he has gathered’ together js 
unjust and ouzht to be aboiished. 


George Williams,, br oom manufacturer: “A. 
single tax oa land values. would, in my opin- 
ion, solve the labor problem, abolish poverty: 
aud monopolies, and siart aners of prosperity 
Which would be bealthy aud -lasting. The: 
farmers of the country are robbed of more - 
than half their. earnings by the monopolists 
and the so called protective tariff.” 

St. Clair Sutuerland, court bailiff: “I am de- 
eidedly ia favor of it. The rich mar’t lot on 
Prairie avenue would pay its proportionate 
share and the poor man’s lot on Sacramento 
avenue would not pay more than it rightly 
should. I kucew a rich man who peddicd tich- 
ets fora certain assessor. He wouldn’t have 
done that for any other town officer. What 

did he doit for? I kuow and so do you. The 


itself, as every one Knows, is a peculiarly. 
“inaccessible Villaxe, only to be reached. by 
a series of little railroads which run -with | 
-small regularity. 
suspend operations altogether during an: 
ordinary snow storm. It is probably some 
years since the Fuggelson children have 
met anybody from the outside world, save 
perhap» an occasional teamster bringing 
supplies to their secluded home. 
The 12th of March found Mr. Fug¢gelson 
in New York, whither he had come on 
some business connected with his prop- 
erty. Of course it was out of the question | 
for him to get home. Te states that al- 
though he at first felt some anxiety about 
| his children, he soon decided that the ex- 
present system is very unjust.” perience of having to look out for them- 

HH. Webster, manager for Henry R. Worth- | Selves for a time would be a valuable one. 
ington & Co.: “JT know that on my little house | The house was stored with provisions and 
in-the suburbs I pay twice as much taxes asa } fuel enough to last six months or more; 
friend of mine dees who owns four chouses. If | the blizzard itself was security against 
ould bo ie ar a eeENE SRernne tramps i nd burglars; and Mr. Fuggelson 
It is undoubtedly true that a -tax on realty anaes Saag waited for the thaw. It 
alovue w oujd bea great help to business.” . ras more than two weeks befor e he finally 

Ed. Mandel of Mandel Bros., dry goods: “It | ee home. Meanwhile, strange things had 
cannot be questioned that it is far easier to | happened in the lonely house at Knowville. 
get at the value of rcal estate than that of When they renlized that they were abso- 
personal property. That cannot be concealed, lutely cut off from the world for an in- 


athile: # is ‘easy cmouch to: sWeay thu’ the definite period, the three eldest boys teok 


funiture, pictures, pianos, carpets, etc.,. inf . . : 
your house cost only $2,000, when maybe one’ counsel together and considered tie situa- 
They had « good house over their: 


picture cculd not be’ bought . for ‘that. ‘ It, |. tion. 


would certainly be more equitable and just.4 1eads, plenty of war inv, abi ws 
for the man who owns his little hyme.. As. ite j as : ee cunen wtundaae 


is uow he pays very much miore in proportion 
tian Ue rich man does. The proposed scheme 
wo:ld lighten the burden of taxes on the . 
business men.” 

Robert Stevenson, wholesale “deepen “A 
personal property taxis a horrible thing. Jt 
is.unjust. I pay one-third more taxés on my. 
house and funiture than the man a¢ross. the. 
street, whose house is “worth nearly twice as 
much as mine.’ It woutd be -a great relief to” .should be managed in accordance: with’ 
business if the taxes: on ‘goods jin ‘tlie’ store’ those principles which they had been 
were removed.. What does an assessor’ who taught were essential to the well being at 
ee ee of tthe pereéual sheik .all. Communities, both great and small. 

foods thing. | Awe. thought,” said Egbert Fuggelson be- 


tax is more onerous and oppressive thu ‘aby x 
other expense. It seems more like robbery.” |-fere the coroner's jury, “that father. would. 


A. Ryder, co commission merchant - on South ‘Jike us to show that we understood political 
Water street: ‘Business would’ go. better if.{ economy. We dido’t know’ it wouldn't 
the taxes were abolished, on. stock - ip - trade - work. ‘We. only meant to please fathér?? 
and levied on real estate. Here; on South Be jgbert, the eldest, took charge of thie { 


‘stocked with provisions of every kind. 

Their father had provided for them with, 
Jtoving care. They were cut off from, the 
rest of mankind-as effectually as if they. 
shad been transferred to another plinet; 
and - they “determined that 


4 


£o look tor 


‘felt it his duty 


‘the coroner's jurv should have rendéred +: 


OnE REET SN te 


‘port we have compiled the following nar-:-]:b/usket, in a tireless room 


‘for it 


atthe best of times, ands 8rose from their father's 


USE . 
‘you understand that I laid in that fuel 


of fuel in the cellar, and a store room | 


during: the:}.- 
‘period of their seclusion. the: household | 


Foal cellar, Charles assumed control of 


the store room, and Edward undertook to 
administer the bed rooms. There was a 
slight.ditliculty about arranging a velicle 


of exchange, but it was finally settled that’ 


1 box of pilot bread should be set apart as 
the basis of a currency, and neatly written 
notes were issued, each good ‘for one bis- 
cuit. The younger children were sum- 
moned and the pian explained to them, 
and the novel system of housekeeping  be- 
gan. 

For a day or two matters worked well 
enough. The younger children made the 
beds of the three eldest boys, cooked their 
meals, carried coals for them, and ran 
errands about the house, receiving pay- 
ment in -the pilot bread currency, with 
which they bought for their own use coals 
from Egbert and food from Charles, and 
paid reut for theiy rooms to Edward. In- 
dustries naturally became diversified. 
The girls took to cooking, chamber work 
and mending clothes; the boys carried 
coals, tended fires and blacked beots. At 
first every one was happy and the young- 
sters thoueht it great fun. But on the 
third day the principles of political econ- 
ony began to assert themselves. Little 
Minnie, a iot of four years, was hungry, 
and went eryiug to Charles for food. She 
had no money, and Charles kindly but 
firmly declined to pauperize her by feed- 
ing her for nothing, pointing out to her 
the dignity of labor and advising her to 
work. So Minnie tearfully 
besought Egbert to give her some coal 
carrying to de, and good hearted Egbert, 
though he really didn’t need any more 
coal carried that dav, generously allowed 
her to bring a scuttle full from the cellar 
at half price. 

This was the beginning of the trouble. 
The next day there was one scuttle of coal 
less to’be brought from the cellar—a clear 
case of over production—and the same 
number of coal carriers clamoring for 
work. Eebert consulted authorities, and 
to reduce wages. The 
children sought employment at bed 
making, and couking, and boot blacking, 
and of course wages in those industries 
fell, too. The pressure of want began to 
be felt in the little community. There 
were plenty of bed rooms, and plenty of 
vous, and plenty of bacon, and hams, and 
potatoes, and canned provisions of every 
kind. Yet somehow the younger children 
found themselves half fed, and shivering 
with eold, and: crowded into fewer and 
fewer ‘bed rcoms. The three eldest boys 
fared well enough—had each a_ well 
wirmed room, with plenty to eat, and did 
ny work save to pursue their studies in 
political economy—but they enjoyed these 
privileges with a clear conscience, because 
it was evident that by enjoying them they 
made work for the younger children and 
thus enabled them to earn their living. It 
_Was‘the general feeling among the ‘liole 
famity that the three big brothers were 
public venefactors. 

Things came to a crisis on the tenth day, 
Five of the eleven younger children had 
sold their clothing to get food, and were 
huddled half naked, beneath a_ single 
The other six 
wandered about the house half starved and 
almost frozen, begging their elder brothers 
to make work for them somehow. Prices 
of coal and food and room rent had been 
reduced, but nobody seemed any better off 
Clearly something must be done. 
Exbert summoned Charles and Edward to 


a consultation. 


The brothers ransacked their father’s 
library: for authorites, but couldn't find 
where they had made any mistake. The 
law of competition had been allowed full 
play in settling both wages and prices. 


from any other dwelling; and Knowville | Everything had been done according to 


rule, yet the resuit had been most disas- 
trous, At last Egbert hit upon the solu- 
tion. . The whole trouble, he explained, 
short-sightedness, 
He had had too inany children.. The five 


little ones shivering beneath their single’ 


blanket were surpius population, who 


‘should have been provided for elsewhere, 


put into some other house, or, better still, 
never brought into the world at all. It 
was unanimously decided that this theory 
covered the ground completely; and it was 
resolved, pending Mr. Fuggelson’s return, 
to form the five Itiile ones into aw pauper 
class, and support them at the expense of 
the communtiy. 

But, alas! this chartlable decision came 
too late. Before Mr. Fugg¢elson reached 
home three of the children—Minnie, Jack 
and Nellice—were dead—killed, as the cor- 
oner’s jury has since decided, by hunger, 
exposure and neglect. Whether the three 
eldest boys are to ve held responsible for 
their deaths is a question which will be 
decided in a criminal court, and it would 
be improper for us to expréss any opinion 
upon it at the present moment. Mr. Fug- 
eelson’s remark, however, on reaching 
home and learning the manner of his be- 
reavement, is part of the record of the 
“Good God! he said: “couldn't 


and provisions and built that house for the 
equal use of all my children? What right 


had you three, merely because you were 


the eldest born, to lock the coal cellar, and 


“assume, control of the bedrooms, and 
Jnonopolize the food?’ 


A COMPOUND CRIME. 
-Every now and again we hear com- 
plaints from the house of detention. The 
house of ‘detention isa penal establishment 
for tiie” punishment of witnesses. Any 
ene who commits the compound offense 
of being poor. and witnessing a crime is 
subject to incarceration in this institution. 
He may escape the penalty by giving bail; 
-but as the friends of poor people are them- 
-belves. ‘poor, this ‘hole for. escape is. very. 


cases in which the poverty element of the 
offense is aggravated. 

‘There are now imprisoned in the house 
of detention of this city several people 
who have been tiere for many months. 
They are unable to give bail, and cannot 
be released until the persons ayainst 
whom they are expected to testify are 
tried. This isan outrage that ought to 
be remedied if possible. But ia a growing 
city in which poverty grows faster than 
population, it seems impossible to suggest 
a remedy consistent with what a blunder- 
ing printer in the World not inaptly called 
“the regular curse Of justice.” 

There is one court, the special sessions, 
which devotes itself to the trial of all cases 
of misdemeanor in which the defendants 
consent to be tried without a jury. This 
court keeps fully up with its business, so 
that neither witnesses nor prisoners can 
be long detained awaiting trial. But it is 
doubtful if justice is not often sacrificed to 
expedition. At any rate, whoever takes 
the trouble to observe trials here will con- 
clude that in deciding between guilt and 
innocence the judges have some method 
in which testimony is only a subordinate 
fuctor. 

The court of oyer and terminer sits in 
the trial of criminal cases occasionally 
during the year; but it is seldom that any 
but stur cases go there, and in the star 
cases it is not often that witnesses are re- 
quired to give bail. 

To, the general sessions, therefore, the 
great bulk of criminal prosecutions go. 
Here there are four judges. The fourth 
wus recently added. They sit every month, 
and except that they might open court 
earlier in the day, there is no ground of 
complaint against them so far as disposing 
of vases is concerned. 

It is usual to attribute delays to the 
district attorney. But as his activity in 
prosecuting is limited by the number of 
courts into which he can bring his cases, 
this is hardiv reasonable. True, he may se- 
lect his cases, and by giving preference to 
those in which witnesses are imprisoned, 
modify that hardship; but it is as much a 
hardship .to be imprisoned on a false 
charge of crime as to be imprisoned on a 
charge of knowing something about a 
crime, and if the district attorney guve 
absolute preference to prison cases it is 
seldom that a bail cause would be tried. 

So far as the long detention of prisoners 
is due to delay in the trial of cases, the 
district attorney cannot be held respon- 
sible, nor can the judges, except in slight 
dezree. This delay is promoted by a va- 
riety of reasons. 

In the first place there are altogether too 
many crimes on the statute book. Every 
petty regulation which the legislature un- 
dertakes to make is fortified with criminal 
provisions; and the legislature has under- 
taken to make so many petty and. arbi- 
trary regulations of private affairs that a 
good lawyer is more important than good 
motives in keeping men out of the peni- 
tentiary. ; 

In the next place, the police justices, by 
whom every criminal case ought to be 
sifted before going to the grand jury, are 
iu the main so incompetent that an aston- 
ishing proportion of cases that pass be- 
fore them and which they send to the 
grand jury are defective when put to the 
final test, 

Then when eases get to the grand jury, 
what with the multitude of crimes, and 
the incompetency of magistrates, and the 
greater incompetency of grand jurors, a 
perfect torrent of indictments comes pour- 
ing out into the district attorney's office. 

In these circumstances there is little 
hope by expediting trials of even modify- 


ing the evils of detaining witnesses, 
Mere judges might be provided; but if 


there were fifty there is reason to suppose 
that the legislature and the grand jury 
would-be equal to the emergency, and that 
even tifty judges would be too few to dis- 
pose of all the indictments that would be 
found. And if they were, the wrong in- 
volved in imprisoning witnesses would be 
only modified, it would not be removed, 
for itis wrong to imprison a witness even 
foraday. The evil is one of ten thousand 
others that are incident to our social sys- 
tem, some of which, like this, are aggra- 
vated by the tendency of legislatures to 
manufacture crimes and the «anxiety of 
grand juries to tarn the crank of our 
criminal machinery, but all of which 
would rapidly disappear if the preserva- 
tion of natural rights wand the punishment 
of natural wrongs were practically accept- 
edas the chief purpose of government. 


=e = 


WELCOMING A “SETTLER. 

The Holden smelting company Is a 
Colorado corporation, whose business is 
the smselting of precious ores. They have 
been, during the past three months, seek- 
ing asuitable site for their works, Had 
they been a smaller corporation, or a mere 
private individual, they would bave been 
compelled, before beginning to do any 
sinelting, to pay alot of money tosaime one 
of Colorado’s owners for the privilege of 
evipg to work. But as they propose to do 
business on a large scale, erecting a plant 
worth #600,000 and crushing three hun- 
dred tons of ore dailv, the case is alto- 
gether different. The establishment of 
their works will not only attract, directly 
and indirectly, a very considerable popu- 
lation, all “of whom will have to pay com- 
petition p ‘ices for the use of land to live 
on, but w iN also, probably, determine the 
Jocation of other industrial enterprises, 
And so, in place of charging the Holden 
smelting company anything tor the privi- 
lege of going to work, the citizens of 


Pueblo, Colorado, present them with a 


bonus of $25,000, while the Colorado coal 
and iron company are to give them what 
land they need for the erection of their 
works 


The bargain has been completed, 
narrow. audeat it is Bo hole at all in | and Pueblo is rejoicing, while Denver and 


‘suddenly populous and important.” 
then the Herald goes on to give the Salt ° 
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Colorado Springs are biting their thumbs 
with mortification at having missed a 
chance. 

It is a curious feature of the current 
economic philosophy that its laws vary 
with the size and importance of the met- 
ters to which they apply. When a com 
bination of capitalists HRe the Holden 
smelting contpany propose to set a theu- 


sand men or more to producing wealth, it 


is emirently proper to give. theni—ilie 
capitalists, of course, not the men—the 
freest possible access to the land, and even 
to assist them in erecting their buildings 
and machinery. But when: the thousand 
men want to go to work producing wealth, 
each on his own account, then the case is 
entirely changed, and the proper thing to 
do is to build a fence round the Jand, ‘and_ 
allow no man to go to work unless he ean 
first nay the landlord's toll, In the light 
of common sense, this seems a little 
ridiculous. - ae 
Suppose that New York were to do for 
individuals what Puebio is doing for a cor- 
porution.. Suppose she were to say to the 
tens of thousands, who are standing idle 
within her borders: and pouring throuch 
her gates, what Pueblo says to the Holden 
smelting auipatiy: “Take a piece of va- 
eant land and go. to work, paying taxes 
upon it according to its value.” 
the suburbs blossom with market gardens 
and small farms? Wouldn't the vacant 
lots be builded up? Wouldn't storekeeners 
begin to dow rushing trade and a hundred . 
industries which now languish for want of. 
a market be stimulated by a brisk demand? 
A thrill of life would run through the com- 
munity, and labor and capital would. alike 
rejoice in rising wages 
protits. 
In early days, when, a new settler moved 


into a neighborheod, the whole communit vi: 
rejoiced .and welcomed him, though he: 


brought nothing but his own sturdy arms; 
and if he had a wite and children, so much 
the better. He got his land: for nothing, 
and people turned out to. help him start in 
life; they built his house and plowed his 
ground, and if need were, fed him for a 


time, knowing that by aiding in his wealth . 
production they were benefiting them-- 


selves. Pueblo is welcoming her new 
smelting company in just that war. Why 
shouldn’t New York do likewise, not with 


corporations only, but with individuals ag |. 


well? 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE BRUOM. 
There is a hul in the “boom” 


“We: 
“that 


seriously considering the reason. 
cannot believe,” savs the Herald, 


this depression isspermanent, nor that the | 


bottom bas. fallen from the boom. There 
is a cause for this lull, however, and it is - 
one which may lead to the 
activity which promised to make this cit” 
And 


Lake citizens some very sensible talk about 


what they must do to keep their land val-._ 


ues rising, and make speculation in the. 
earth's surface more protitable. 
The real trouble, according to the Her. 


ald, is that everybody in Salt Lake City. 
has been so busy speculating in land. - 
that they have neglected dealing in anv- . 


thing eise. They have all bought lots for: 
arise, and they have flooded the country 


with advertisements and circulars telling. 


people what a glorious place Salt Lake 
City is for a man to come to; but they have 
altogether failed to start any manufactur- 
ing or other enterprises at which the im- 


migrant can work and get wages enough .. 


to pay his rent: . 
No manufacturing enterprise has been un- 


dertaken, no utilization of material resources 


has been tried; there is no extraordinary 
building ¢oing on; the lumber yards are doing 
no more than at other times; the contracting 
companies are not called upon to bid for ’ 
work, the brick yards are active only in the 
imagination of their proprietors, and the 
number of men employed in the mechanical 
industries is no larger than it has been in pre- 
vious years. 

This sort of thing, the Herald cogently 
remarks, is all wrong. Land values are. 
not permanently increased merely because 
speculators buy lots at fancy prices. Im- 


provements must be put upon land; popu- . 
lation must be attracted and given remun- . 


erative employment; and then indeed the: 
price of lots can be maintained, and the 
boom go booming on. ‘And in these words 
the Herald tells its readers what they - 
ought to do: 


Enterprises must be gone intoand industrial . 


-ecoucerns established. Natural resources must. 


be developed and utilized, and that great 


source of wealth, labor, be employed pro-~ 


ductively. Land must be made werth its 
price by improvement and utilization. People, 
inust be brought here and given something to 
do. All the rich men in Christendom will not 
help the eity if they ouly buy vacant lots te. 
tect them continue vacunt. 


The Sault Lake City Herald has started . 


thinking on a dangerous line. If it keeps 


on trying to secure the development and ~ 


utilization of natural resources, and the 
productive employment. of labor, it wilt. 
find that the chief obstacles in its path are - 
the fences of the speculating landlords of - 
Salt Lake City. It may then bethink iiself 
that if the men who hold natural oppor- 
tunities unused were abundantly taxed for 
the privilege there would soon be plenty 
of productive employment for labor, “All 


the rich men in Christendom will not help | 


the city if they only buy vacant lots to let 
them continue vacant.” 
good idea, then, to arrange matters so that 
the rich men couldn’t afford to buy vacant 
lots and hold’ them vacant? 


We print this week the notable speech 


made recently before the Nineteenth cen- 


tury club by Thomas G. Shearman, and it 
Is to be hoped that no reader will pass i$ 


by because it is long. Mr. Shearman dis-: 


plays in ‘this the same power of logical 
reasoning and clear statement that has 


Wouldn't , 


and increasing 


in Salt. . 
Lake City, and the Herald of that townis - 


ending of the_ ae 
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= hi im eminence : at the bar, and. with 7 


which readers of the Staxp arp have been. 
nade familiar by the single tax arguments 
from his pen which have already been 


printed in the Staynixzp and had'such_ 


Yarge circulation :in- the land and labor 
library. This address we shall also pub-. 
lish as a tract, and it ought to do most 
effective work between now and Novem- 
ber—work that will tell long after this cam- 
paigu. Mr. Shearman has pvt the tariff 
question ina nutshell. 
An Appeal te Ureedem. 
8. RB P. in New York W ond. 

"What is this sad rumor fiving 

From the Hub, whose pride is Iving 

-Bleeding in the dust/ What means: 

, This talk about “imported beans?” 


one each seven vears, while nods 
Jove, stali&s famine ’mong the pods— 
Then the proud ship of state careens 
And Boston scours the globe for beans! 


Shall fell Europe’ Ss pauper bean’ 
invade the sacred Conimon's green, 
Strike down an infant industry 
And #aunt its tendrils to the sky? 


 Forted it, freedom!- Let free trade 

Still the more odious be made! 
‘Shout the imported bean, and then 
“Gal save the tari” once again! 


006s THAT FEED AT RICH MEN'S TABLES 
i ecthies Establishment Deveted te Their 

‘Service. Where Thev Are Washed, Pere 

Famed and Made Beautiful. 

It’s a pleasant thing to be a dog—if one. bas 
fhe luck to be a dog of high degree, and to. 
belong to a master or misiress who moves in 
the first circles of suciety and treats a dog as 
a dog ought to be treated.. Plenty to eat, 
just "enonch ©xercise to preserve health, | 
mo work to do atid lots of perting—who 
wouldn't be a dog if be could only make sure 
of being the right kind of a dog and having 
the night kind of an owner! 

Everyday pecple, who work for a living, 
and ifthey keep a ciog, feed him on table 
ecraps and compel him to arrange bis own 
toilet in the back yard, have a good deal to 
leare about the way in which the idlers of 
society care for their pets. A recent issue of 
the World, for instance, contains «a descrip- 
tion of a canine bathing or toilet estabiish- 
Ment, which is decidedly interesting reading. 

The establishinent, we ure told, is a verv 
exclusive cne. Ji displays no sign or other 
external token of its business, nor ate any 


“ordinary dogs admitted to its privileges. No | 


@og may enter unless bis owner hus been 
Pruperly introduced by some putron of the 
beese. This keeps the place select and 
avoids the risk of society’s dogs beiag 
brought into contaminating contact with curs 
wf low degree. Once admitted, however, the 
aiog mar take his choice of luxuries at vary- 
ing -prices, accurding as he ‘feels extrava- 
gantiy or economically disposed. For 
twenty-five cents he may paddle round in the 
general swimming ‘poul and be afterward 
spouged dry and combed. An exclusive 


sim, with the subsequent ceremonies, costs | 


Hiity ceris, Special perfume for the brushes 


and combs used in obstinate snaris addsa | 


quarter’ more to the tariff. and the mest 
luxurtous accommodations the house affords 
are tu be had by a big dog fur a round dollar 
of his master’s or Mistress’s mon: 

There is 2 ‘visitor’s book kent at the dog’ Ss 
bath house, in which are recorded the dogs’ 
Bames and very often the treatment they re- 
weive. The World reporter took a look at 
this voluine and copied out some of its en- 
tries. Here tev are: 

Nero, a big bieck Newfoundland weizhing 
150 pounds; leather sash; Florida water extra. 

Zip, blue Skve terrizr, blue ribbon about 
Meck, with medal showing owner's name and 
address: infant powder and inusk; extras. 

Centaur, large St. Bernard, collar of sil- 
ver and leather shuwing name and address; 
These eutries, the World man informs us, 
are oasily understood by the initiated. Nero 
had. bis leash taken eff and left with the 
Yegistrar befure going into the pool. Then 
be had a special douche of Florida water 
whén he came out. costing fifteen cents addi- 
tional. Zip left off his neck ribbon and medal 
before taking tbe piunge, was perfumed with 
adash of musk when-rubbed dry and then 
powdered. Centaur’s collar was removed 


when be registered and he had a special ! 


treatment with refined kerosene cil, when his 
xblutions had been otherwise concluded, for 
eas. 

Civilization is decidedly advancing. The 
world becomes every year a more and more 
delightful ‘piace to live in—for a dog—tRat is, 
der a dog of the right kind. , 


Factery Life in the Nerthw est. 


A female correspondent of the St. Paul 
Globe recentiv visited sevcral ‘shirt. overal] 
and similar menufactories in Minneapolis. In 
one place w bere over two hundred gir!s 
worked in one crowded room in which the air 
svas poisoned with sewer gas from the closets 
which opened ou it, sbe found girls mak- 
ing shirts, a1] but sewing the button holes 
and buttons. for three and a half cents each. 
They were able to make ten or a dozen a day. 
In ancther purt of the room, overalls were 
snade for seven ceutseach—the former pay was 
twelve cents. Jean pauis were finished com- 
pletely for cight and ten cents per pair. The 
girls were subject to headaches irom the bad 
airand often tad io go out; in this ease a 
pass Was required fromthe foreman. One of 
the gir!s said, 
wear tuo inauy feathers and fine clothes and 
tireatens he'll cut our wages, so we'll be glad 
to wear piuin clothes by next spring; and 
wheu be mects one uf the girls on the street 

whois weil dressed he asks per where she got 
her fine feathers und dress, and says xhe 
Gidn’t buy thein out of tie wages she earned 
here.” 


iz other places the conditions were about ! 


the same. 
A Debate That Basiness Meu Shonld Hear. 
3 public debate wil} talkie place between 
Fepresentutives of the Brovilyn stugle tax 
eluband the Randolph club of the Twenty- 
third ward of Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, 
April 24, athe rooms of the former, Thuyer's 
bail, corner Faltov street and Bedford avenue. 
The subject ci the debate will be: ‘Are the 
chancer of success in business as great in this 
generation asin the precediug one.” Messrs. 
J. P. Kohler, James F. Thompson and J. O'C. 
Bennessey will speak for the single tax club; 
Messrs. George S. Atkins, Gearge D. Freestone 
and Fred F. Purdy for the Randolph club. 
Ail persons interested are {cordially invited 
- be: aaa 


At Werk in Pawrucker. - 

Pawtucket, RL, April 16—We are stead- 
ily and constuptly sowing the seeds of truth 
and reform in this place and the harvest will 
eume soon.. Last Sucday we had a very iu- 
structive lecture by Professor H. Garland of 
Jamaica plain, Boston. There is prospect of ; 
a@ very lively campaign in this plece,. and 
sing'c| tax men expect to get in good work 


for free’ trade aa, frec laod. 
: Epwanp hee 


“Qur fureman says we girls | 


| 
a off from the revenue. 


_THE STANDARD, | 


tem of taxation that. this or apy other country 
basever known. . . . 


THE WEEK. 


Bevcee Conkling. 

‘ Roscoe Conkling died in this city on the 
morning of W ednesday, April 18. 

# is an old proverb that nothing but 
good should be said of the dead. Happy 
indeed. is the man of whoin, dving, little 
but good can be said. Such-a man was 
Roscoe Conkling. His virtues were patent 
to all. His: faults must be sought for if 
one would know thein. 

Whether or not he was the great states- 
man his admirers thought him, must he 
left for a future generation to decide. We 
i of to-day are too close to the man and the 
events of waich he was a part to do more 
than guess at. the proportions of either to 
{the other. But Roscoe Conkling has a 
1 ekuim to our admive ation which it needs no 
perspective to appreciate. 

For he was un honest man, amid the 
strongest temptaticns to be otherwise. He 
was honest in his henesty. He was little 
troubled about what others might think 
of him. but a great deal about what he 
thought of -himself, While other politi- 
| cians cared only for their records, he cared 
| for Tis life. To be, and not to seem, was 
j what he sought. He entered public life 
i and rose to commanding prominence at a 
i time when politica! leadership was well 
nigh a synenvm for wealth, and he left 
+ the senate of the United States u poorer 
man.-than at the beginning of his career. 

It is an evil thing for the republic when 
to be an honest-man in public life secomes 
2 title to distinction. But all the more. is 
it a noble thing to have deserved that dis- 
tinction. And Reséoe C onkling deserved it. 


{ 
The Deadlock in the Heuse. 
The deadiock in the house of repre- 
E nfives Wus breken on the 12th of 
t 


when a motion to adjourn was 
Although 


April, 
carried by a vote of 148 to 187. 
the vote took place on Thursday, April 12 
it was technically the session of Wednes- 
day, Aprii 4, which was terminated. 
The first skirmish of the coming battle 
between the forces of protection and free 
trade is thus decided in favor of the latter. 
The protec tionists had every possible ad- 
vanta,. in the contest. They had suc- 
ceeded by a trick in getting “before. the 
| house a bill in which all the worst features 
| of “log rolling” legislation were combined 
;}—a bi! which. not only commanded the 
| support of a powerful lobby, but also ap- 
peuicd to the interests of no less than 
twenty-eight states, everv one of which 
would have derived direct pecuniary 
benefit from the passage of the bill. Al- 
though the bill was brought before the 
house on the distinct understanding that 
but a-siagle dav showd be given to its 
consideration, they managed to expand 
one day into seven by refusing to adjourn, 
i and consenting only to occasional ‘‘re- 
That in spite of ali their ad- 
Vaniuges and maneuvers they should 
have been foiled in their atteiupt to force 
open the treasury dgors is a matter of con- 
gratulation. Colonel Gates and the little 
band who have stood by him so steudfastly 
deserve watt Of the republic. ‘ 
The direct tax bill, had it become a law, 
would-have been but the first of a series of 
raids, Which would rapidly have emptied 
the treasurv. <A cotton tax refunding bill 
would have follawed, the overtlowed lands 
bill would have taken $25,000,000—there 
would have been a general scramble for 
spoils. The republicans would have gone 
before the country next fall, pointing to 
an emptied treasury as an urgument 
against any reduction in taxation, and in 
the same voice accusing the democratic 
party of the extravagance of having 
emptied it, All this is now happily 
averted. 


What Ic Cost. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
World amuses himself by calculating the 
daily cost of the deadlock, as follows: 

Salaries of members, $4,550; speaker's room, 
$12; chaplain, *5; clerk's cflice, 3240; engi- 
neers and mechanics, 8593; sergeant at arms’ 
ottice, £45; dvorkeeper’s Gflice. $525; post 
office, 83d; conmiittee clerks, £225: official re- 
porters, $75: police, 259; misce:laneous, $320; 
grand total, 35,950. 

Say $30,000 for the six working days. 
Weil, after all, it was cheap ut that. 


cesses,” 
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The River and Harber Bill. 

The river and harbor bill, at all events 
in its present shape, is provably killed for 
this session. There was nothing to be 
said in favor of it, and evervthing to be 
said against it. The fate of the direct tax 
bill discouraged its advocates. 

Mivimizine che Issue. 

Those who think that the coming con- 
test is going to be over a mere question of 
tanfl tinkering, and that the basic princi- 
ples of protection and free trade are not 
going to be thorourhly discussed and com- 
paired, will do weil to read a few of the 
| utterances of the party leaders in Congress, 
| in their discussion of the president's mes- 
}sace. Here is Senator Morrill donning his 
{war paint, declaring that a tariff for rev- 
| enue Guly is a svnonyin for free trade, and 
| shrieking that “Henry George has char- 

acterized the message as a dendiv blow at 
| the ugly fetich of protection.” Then he goes 
; onto sav that “the protective tariff was 
| originated, us it shouid now be maintained, 
[by the far sighted farmers and planters for 
their own special benefit, to create a con- 
sisnt and sive: home market of consumers, 
to bring the manufacturer and the agricul- 
| turist together, and to enable the country 
| to mainiain two citizeus where only one 
could ‘otherwise find support. . . . | It 
cannot be doubted that a protective tariff | 
hias vastly increased and diversified Amer- i 
ican manufactures and made their econom- 
icul and muitiform vroduction a wide and 
profound study among the people of every | 
state in the union. It has excited the brain. 
power of not merely the men of science, 
but the inborn inventive faculties of a 
great multitude of practical workingmen, 
and has promoted, their happiness and 
thrift.” | 

On the other side comes Senator Coke, 
| no less cager for the fray and not at all 
| inclined to minimize the issue: 

If reduction should be made in the tariff, 
$5 of tribute puid by the people to the man- 


ufacturers will be cut off for every dollar cut. 
The tariff out of which 
| these results grow is the most’ monstrous sys- 


| 
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This high tariff protection is universally de- 


fended on.the ground of the necessity of pro- 


tecting American labor agauiust European 
pauper competition. This is all that. there is 
of the protection argument, and no effort has 
been made to pluce it on any other ground. | 


But a more false,. heartless and groundless 


pretext hus never been invented to justify or 
cover up-a sreat wrong. 

If United States senators talk like this 
campaign is opened, what 
bounds will they be likely to set to their 
eloquence wher their blood is heated by 
the conflict und the air is full of the 
thunder of the cuptains and the shouting? 
Avoid the issuef’ Sooner look to see two 
bulldogs in the very act of flying at each 
other’s throats, lay animosity aside and 
amicably discuss a bone. The fightis on! 
And nothing but 2 miracle can stop it. | 


‘district te give 


get. along without using. pitch, you. must 
touch it, defilement, or no deli! ement. 
Faity was a political necessity. -His price 
was the wardenship eb the Tombs, and he 
got it. 4 

But it is curious to see haw all - the 
papers piteh into poor Fattys—who in’ his 
administration of the Tombs. has_ only 
obeyed the instincts of his nature—and 


have no word ‘of reprehensian for the 


higher authorities who have maintained 


him in bis position for fifteen: months. 


When a savage dog is allowed to run at 
large, it is customary to bianie. his owner 
for. not keeping him chained. up. But 
principles of that kind have no force in 
politics. 

Two years ago Mr. W Pals wanted to Hage) to 
congress and lad airangied niatters in his 
himself the democratic 


nomination. But ex-Mayor Cooper and 


prospective Mayer Hewitt wanted:to have 


General Warren's Monument. 


On April 8, 1877, the Continental cou- 
gress voted that a montnuent be erected 
in the tuwn of Boston, to bear this in- 
scription: 

An honor of Joseph Warren, major-general 
of Massachusetts bay. He devoted his life 
to the i:berties of his country, and in bravely 
defending them he fell an early victim in the 
battle of "Bunker hit], June 17, 1775.) The con. 


cress of the United States, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his servives and distinguished inerit, 


have erected this monument to his memory. | 


On April 11, 1888 the United States 
scuate passed the bill appropriating 815,- 
000 to be applied to carrving into effect 
the resolution adopted 111 yearsago, The 
unfinished business of the government is 
being rapidly disposed of. 


Leasing the City’s Wharven. 

Thirtv-six one-vear leases of New York. 
city wharves. have been sold at auction 
by order. of the dock commissioners for 
$89,175. The average of prices realized. 
was considerably. better than at the last 
anrwal sale. . 

it. is universaily conceded that this ! 
method’ of administering the wharface | 
facilities of this city is an eminently just 
one, ‘since it secures to the community that 
steady ‘iiticrease of wharf values which the 
community creates by its comnmmerce. Pre- 
cisely why the community should have a 
right. to the whole increase in value of 
land utilized as a landing place for care 
goes, but no right whatever to the increase 
in value of the land utilized as a storage 
place for the same cargoes, Is one of those 
mysteries of current economics that are 
past’ finding out. 


~ 
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Shewing Off fer Charity. 


The loving kindness of fashionable New 
York fairly overflowed on Thursday of 
lass week, and the Hahnemann hospital 
a the benetit of it. A number of voung 

nen and w omen, more or less prominent 
in “society,” danced in public at the Me- 
tropolitan Opera house, and a large audi- 
enee puid money to see them do it. The 
yvoung men aud women claim to have | 1 
been aclaated by charity in thus placing 
themselves on exhibition, and it is to be 
presumed the. spectators went to took at! 
them in.the same spirit. Dey eet 

‘ Another exhibition, which realized about 
$5,000 for the skin and caneer hospital, was 
given by the members of the New York 
riding club on Saturday evening last. 
There was a grand entering procession, 
with | flourishing of trumpets, a lot of 
marching and counter murching, a waltz- 
ing horse, and a few other of the more or- 
dinurv performances of the cireus ring. 
The show was witnessed by a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 


Recerder Smyth’s Decision. 


The: manner in which the press and 
public have received Recorder Smyth's re- 
fusal to allow another grand jury to in- 
vestigate the charges against Jay Gould | 
and Russell Sage ‘is instructive. Theo- 
retically, at least, the recorder’s decision 
should represent the wise and careful | 
judgment of an unbiased jedye; practi- | 
caliy,.it is assumed by very many people, if 
it represents nothing of the sort. Gouid-[ 

| 
j 


and Sage must have been guilty of the 
crime they are charged with, “because they 
are Gould and Saires the recorder’s de- 
cision must have been corruptly secured, 
because it was in fuvor of Gould and Sage; | 
such is the unconscious train of reasoning 
in the minds of many men, not generally 
given to prejudice or hasty conclusions. 

It is nat the least alarming symptom of | 
our social condition that men are thus 
Josing confidence in the iminartiality of our 
courts where the interests of any leading 
members of our cor poration aristocracy 
are at stake.’ Mr. Smyth may or may 
net be a thoroughly upright. judge. He is 
certainly a fearless one. Had he been 
otherwise the temptation to defer to popn- 
lar.clamoy in his decision would have been 
well nigh irresistible. 


The Woman Suffrage Bill at Albany. 

The woman suffrage bill came withia 
three votes of being passed by the assem- 
bly at Albany. One statesman, Mr. Tin’ 
Sullivan, explained his vote thus: 

A month ago L.intended to’ vate for this 
bill, Since then Lhave found two new ave- 
nues of employment of women. One is draw: 
ing spirit pictures in New York; the other is 
killing patent medicine biils at Albany. J 
vote no. 

Then the house of assembly 
of New York Jaughed, 


of the state 


| 
| 
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Warden Walsh's Resiguaticenu. | 

Mr. Thomas P. Walsh, better known as’ 
Fatty Walsh, has resigned his position as | 
warden of the city prison. and retires into 
private life until.such time as he can be | 
provided. for in some equally protitable, | 
| buy less conspicuous Office. 

It was a mistake to make a 
Fatty in the first place. 
have been done. It wasn't merely that he | 
Was untit for the position—must city | 
officials are untit for their positions. But | 
there was an added something about Fatty | 

—~a favor of gangs and low liquor saluons, | 
and petty vascalities—that made his untit- | 
ness peculiar lv conspicuous. It was right 
that he should: be sent to the Tombs, but 
altogether wrong that he shoulc be sent 
there as warden. -The public corge rose 
against the appointment. a 

Still, it is clear that if our statesmen use 
Fatty Walshes they must pay for them. 
It's al vers well to talk about touching [. 

sd 


warden of 
It ought not to 


‘pitch me being , defiled, but it you can't. 


‘one 


“Walsh 


the. somewhat trifling objections he ad- 


‘of a few thousand square feet of New 


yeie General Bryce, . the. sonzin-law of 
and the: nephew-in-law of ‘the other, 
zo to congress. So, as was understooll at 
the timie, a “deal” was made’ with "Mr, 
by which he was to huve the 
wardenship of the Tombs on consideration 
of letting General Bryge go ty. congress in 
his stead. Whether Mr. Walsh would 
have: been more of a public scandal as a 
representative in congress than as warden 
of the Tombs is not worth discussing, but 
it is unquestionable that more tian half 
the power of the “disreputallle: element” 
in our politics comes from the readiness of 
the so-called “respectable element”: to 
di cher with and buy thei. 

Mr. Petter on Mayor Hewiltt’s Pian. 

Mr. Orlando B. Potter is a citizen cf New 
York who differs from most. other citizens 
‘in that he really owns a part of New York. 
Not only can he eat, sleep, sit: around, and 


‘transact his business in the city without 


leave usked from any man, but he is ina 
position to levy a tax on a very consider- 
able number of his Jess fortunate fellow 
vitizens for the eujoyment - of ' those fran- 
chises. Mr. Potter, in short, has what is 
called a stake in the country. and a very 
considerable stake it is. Under these cir- 
cumstances Mr. Potter has feit it a duty to 
go to Albany and teil the senate commit- 
tee on railroads what he thinks about 
Mayor Hewitt’s scheme. for rapid transit 
in New York. 
Mr. Potter objects to Mayor Hewitt’s 
plan because it would permit ‘the mayor to 
control ‘the property mterests of its 
citizens.” He also thinks that as the 
present rapid transit roads pay taxes to- 
ward the support of the city, it would be 
a terrible injustice for the cilv to force 
them to compete with roads which, paving 
no taxes, could be operated at less expense. 
He is of opinion, too, that there might be 
danger of dishonest administration, that 
property along Broadway might be de- 
preciated in’ value, and that the. city 
couldn't borrow funds at three per cent. 
Altozether Mr. Orlando | B. Potter doesg't 
like the idea, and would much prefer that 
things should be left as they are. 
What is noticeable about Mr. 
speech before the senate committee is, not 


Potter's Ss 


vances, but the tone of self assertion and 
class assertion that runs through it. He 
poses us a member of an oligarchs, and 
not in the least asa citizen of a democra:: ae 
He feels that in any question affecting the 
government and administration of “New 
York city the only interests proper to be 
consulted are those of the land owners. 
He hus a confused idea that the ownership 


York's surface makes him u useful citizen, | 
whose counsel should be sought about city ; 
affairs, and whose advice should be care- 
fully heeded» It would probably astonish 
him to be told that a disinherited resident 
of an east side tenement: house has as 
much right to a voice‘in citv affairs as 
himself. He regards the Declaration ° of ; 
Independence, like the sermon ;on the 
nount, us “a tissue of glittering generali- 
ties. x 


Were Prétection Wuacted. al 


Boston is importing beans. It’s dreadful 
to think of—terrible to: have to believe— 
but the customs returns can’t lie. 
customs returns show that 67,869 bushels 
of beans have been brought into Boston 
from foreign ports within the past three 
months. .And this in: spite of a ten per 

cent duty! Whut won’t the pauper labor 


of Europe and Nova Scotia do’ next? We 


had become resigned to potatoes and ‘cab- 
bage fronr Germany, and eggs frem Den- 
mark and elsewhere, but the bean should 
have been held sacred. .The need of the 
hour is a higher duty on beans, : 


A Blow at the Fishing Industry. 


Fisherman's luck bas passed into a 
proverb, but the luck of the American fish- 
erman is too hard for eyen a proverb to do 
justice to it. Not content with .wampling 
on his rights in the most burefaced man- 
ner, refusing to blow Canada out of water 
for his sutistaction, and shamelessly atlow- 
ing foreion caught tish to be iunded: and 
sold on mere payment of w tariff fine— 
nyt content with all this, the wicked demo- 
cratic free trade government of the United 
ees last week struck a foul blow at his 
very existence and absolutely forbade him 
iu come into the country. ak vessalarrived 
nti Boston from Liv erpool, -Nova Scotia, 
having on board two entire crews of Am- 
erican fishermen—traue blue-nosed Nova 
Scotians, every mun of thetn—-one in- 
tended for the schooner Minette, and one 
for the schooner Jolanthe: Will it be be- 
lieved that the coliector of the port actually 
refused these American fishermen per- 
mission to land, on the paltry. pretense 
that they were imported contract laborers, 
and sont them back to Nova Scotia? 
There are two things necessary to a.well 
developed fishing h: ndustey—tish and tisber- 
men. If C ‘anada refuses to let us take the 
tirst, and our own government farbids her 
furnishing us with the. second, our. fishing 
1 industry is doomed to SB FnCHON: eet 
Congress look to it. 
——orr 
The Werld’s Advertising Contest. - 
The New York. World has. adopted | a 
novel method of demonstrating the value 
of its advertising columns. It offered ‘a 
series of rew ards—850, $25 and 315—to 
| the advertisers receiving the largest. num, 


ber of replies to bona fide advertisements ‘|’ 
during the month of March;: each adver-. 
tisement to be inserted but_once,and _the. 
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letters received in reply to be turned aver 
tothe World for verification and counting. 
The result of. this unique contest -was an- 
nounced in the World of Sunday last. 

A single insertion of a four line adver- 
tisement fora young man to till a position 
of trust at a salary of $1,200, with good 
prospects,’ brought 913 applications. A 
call for two men and a boy for office and 
store work—men to be willing to work till 
8 p. m. every second Tuesday, salary $10o— 
was answered by 802 men and boys. And 
au. announcement. that a clerk was wanted 
ut $10 a week resulted in 743 applications 
for the situation. 

‘Judging from these figures, a man or 
boy las about 4s much chance of obtain- 
ing employment in New York as of draw- 
ing a prize in the Louisiana lottery. And | 
vet there ought to be no want of work in 
New York. Outside the circle of fashiona- 
ble society, there is probably not a man 
standing idle in the city to-day who cannot 
do sumething that plenty of other people 
want done, and who does not need plenty 
of things that other idle people can do. 
Why should thers be any idle people? 


Convict Camp Life. 


' we . Dover Beach. 
Baretew Argold, died in Liverpool April 15. - 
. The sea-is-calm to-night, 
The tide is fulj, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits; on the French .coast the 
light ., 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England. 
J étand 
Glitnmering and-vast out in the planes bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night air! 
: Only from the long line of spray, j : 
Where the ebb meets the moun blanched: gaa . 
diisten! you hear the grating roar - 
Of pebbles, which the waves suck back and. 
fling, | 
‘At the ie return, up the high strand, 
Begiti'ahd cease, and then again begin, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
. The sternal note of sudness I in. 


Sophocles long ago 
Heard it on‘the gean, and it brought 
Into his-mindthe turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery: we 
Find also in the scund a thought, 
Hearihg it by: this distant northern sea. 
*The sea of faith 
Was once tov at the full, 
shore 


and round one : 


} Bay like-the folds of a bright girdle forled; | a 


But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long withdrawing mee aes 
edtreating to the breath 


The hovrors of exile in Siberia are well Ye Of the night wiod down the vast edges rear. 


matched, if not surpussed, by those of 
convict camp life in Arkansas, The board 
of penitentiary commissioners ‘of that | 
stute has made an‘investigation into the 
condition of the convicts ‘at a sing! -min- 
ing camp,’ the result of which is given m 
the Memphis Appeal. Itwas found that 
the convicts were worked more then ten 
hours a day in badly ventilated mines and 
places dangerous to healtiy and life; that 
they were insufficiently clothed. poorly. 
fed, forced to work on Sunday and refusad 
hospital accommodation. The Appeal, 
commenting on the report, remarks that 
the fanit is not-in the board of com- 
missioners, but in the law, which makes 
living’human bodies the subjects of com- 
petitive hire and thus puts. a _premiun..on 
rapa acity. | “The state that works its con- 
victs on the leased cap systern,”. says 
the Appeal, -will inevi ably be, dis- 
graced.” -We are much of the Appeal’s 
opinion. 


Tho United Laver. Party... 


The state executive commitize has Sot: 
fied: the members of the state committee 
to call congressional conventions in their 
respective districts for the purpose of ; 
electing delegates to the Cincinnati con- 
ference. The basis of representation 
in these conventions will be: For the 
first fourteen districts, one delegate for 
each 100 votes or fraction thereof cast 
for Henrv George at the last election; 
and for the remaining twenty districts, 
one delecate for each 25 votes so cast. If 
any committee man fails to call a conven- 
tion in his district, the state executive 
committee is to do so in his stead; or. “if 
the emergency shall seem to require it, 
thev shall designate the delegates to the 
national conference, who must be residents. 
of the congressional district fur which 
they are appointed.” 


_WAMING UP A PENNSYLVANIA TOWN, 


Single Tax Men at Edge wilt Village Held 
a Big Meeting’ and Freech the True 
Gespel. 

A rousing meeting was held. at Edge Hiil 
village, Montgomery county, Pa., Saturday 
evening, April 14, under the auspices of the 
singie tux ralorui club of that place. Zach- | 
maun’s neat little hall was filled by working- 
men of the vicinity in consequence of the 
efforts of Messrs. Hunt, Callan, McCormack, 
and the Stearns’ Bros., druggists. These are 
all earnest men, not muzzled by fear or self- 
interest, but openly advocating our cause. 
Moses Stearns says “I am no Nicodemus; [I 
‘talk the doctrine to my customers whether 
they like it or not, or whether I lose custom 
or not.” Mr. Hunt, who presided, isa prop- 
erty owner, but he sees clearly that he would 
not lose anything by shifting .taxes from his 
houses to his land, and that he would gain 
much in obtaining the full truits of his labor 
Mr. Callan 
is secretary of the club that organized the 
meeting. He is strongly opposed to separate 
political action. Mr. McCormack takes the 
sume attitude, and states that the democrats 
thereabouts regard single tax reform with 
much favor since we have struck out straight 
from the shoulder at the tariff abomination. 

Richard Chambers of Philadelphia, in ad- 
dressmg the meeting, said that be believed, 
as the result of twelve years’ expericnce in 
the labor movement, that strikes and boy- 
cotts could not have lasting effect, combina- 
tions of lubor beiug overmatched by combi- 
nations of monupoly. : Hope’ lay with the bal- 
lot, by which all taxation could be removed 
from the shoulders of the industrious and 
placed upon monopoly—upon land values. » 

Ancther speaker from Philadelphia, H. V. 
Hetzell, spoke in the same strum. He said 
that tuzxing land up toits full rental value 
would kill land monopoly, and with that 
would die many other monopolies. 
remedy could only be applied throuzsh po- 
litical action. If workingmen are averse to 
this they sheuld bear iu mind the story of the 
party of Maine lumbermen, none of whom 


Wished to cook. Thev finally selected one of 


their number by lut, who consented to do the : 


cooking on condition that. the first one who 
erumbled at the fare should take his place. 


Led 


He was a wretelied cook. Sle got up the 


first meal by beiling salt meat and fish, pota- ! 


toes, cabbuge, beans, onions. ete.. 
and serving the combination half cooked. 
The tirst one Who tried tt said, ‘“That’s the ' 
blank, blankest mess [ ever tasted—-but T like 
it.” And so said the others, to escape cooking. 
Workingmen, suid Mr. Hetzeli, dv likewise. 
Their old party political couks have provided 
them for vears with a most wretched bill of ; 
fare, but, rather than do the cooking themselves 
they eat away with a wry face und declare 
they like it. If they want good food they will 
have to do the cooking themselves. 

Ali the speeches were to the point and had 
telling effect, and the meeting was « complete 


sueucess. J. &. Frost. 


a Big Tarift Reform ‘leeting in Vhilndel- 
phia. 

’ A tariff reform mecting “of workingmen 
will be held under the auspices of the work- 
ingmen's tariff reform association No. L of 
Philadelphia, in St. Michael's T. A. B. hall, 
Germantown avenue, above Columbia avenue, 
on Tuesday evening, April HH, 18S. The 
meeting will be addressed’ by Thomas G. - 
Shearman and Everett P: Wheeler of New 
York and others. Congressman Raynor of 
Maryland is also expected to speak.. Man- 
ufacturers who are in favor of tariff reform 
will be heard from. The association meets. 
at northwest: corner Front and Berks streets 
‘every, Tuesday ‘evening. Discussions are 
| free. Atlareinvited.. _. 


This_ 


ih one pot! 


i 
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erty, the supper consisting of bread and her- 
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. And naked shingles’ of the world. 


An love,. let-us be true 
To one another! for the world which seems 
To lie'before us like a land of dreams, < 

So varic'ts, so beautiful, so new, | 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, . 
Nor certitude, nor ‘peace, nor help for pain; | 
And we are here as ona darkling plain, . 
Swept with confused alarms. of strug gle and. 

“™“ fleht, ° + 

__ Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


“Sinking Things Up-in Jersey City. 


JERSEY City, April 1U.—Since the hot. de- 
bate here last week as to whether “a protect- 
ive tariff has-aided in promoting our manutact. 
Uring industries,” and Whether “itscontinuance: 
is essential to the prosperity of the country,” 
between ex:Judge Morrison of Indiana forthe’ 
affirmative and Joseph Dana Miller of Jersey. 
City for the negative, there has been consider- 
able discussion on the «subj ject. Newspaper 
reports and repouris of those who were ‘there . 

have excitéed‘no-smali amount of interest, and 

Single tax men are busily fanning the embers 
into a flame... Arguments used and. claims 
made on the protectionist. side have aroused, 
the sdspicion’ of..men who hitherto thought. 
they, wete protectionists. We do not propose 
to Tet the matter rest here, but shall carry on, 
the good fight until we set the whole city 
thinking: . ane H. W: 


~+ SOCIETY NOTES. } 

The late Emperor William, though he lived 
for his country, also paid careful attention 
to the ‘main chance. His majesty, “restmg 
in God,” died worth 51,000,000 marks ($12.,- 
1 730). ,U00). - 

Paul Schwartz, seventeen years old, swal- 
lowed a dose of phosphorus i in the Spencer 
house, ‘No.'93 Bowery. He screamed with 
pain.and was found rolling on the ficor. He 
has been in the: country two months and, 
failed to secure work. The day before he 
had purchased two newspapers, and after 
reading the want columns remarked, ‘Tani 
afraid I shall never be able to get anythin 
to fo.” ‘He then bought and. swallowed 
poison... 

The Princess Wilhelmine, the lit tle heires¢ 
to the throne of the Netherlands, was. re- 
cently sledge riding with her mother when 
they cume upon a parity of. children snoww- 
balling. - The priucess asked to be allowed to 
join them, and the queen gave her permission 
at ouce. The rovai sledge waited for half 
an hour while the future queen of the Nether- 
lands took her share in the mutual snow 

ounding which was was going forward. 
Phe little priucess has been brought up ta 
mingle in the sports and enjoyments of. 
children of her own uge.—[London Star. 


Asa horse car was moving down Poplar 
| street, in:Memphis, it was boarded by four 
men, one of whom held a revolver to the 
driver’s head while the rest robbed him of 
855. Poplar street is one of the most fashion- 
able streets of Memphis. The men escaped. 
The gift of $100,000 from Mr. William Massey 
of this city to the house of refuge to enable 
that institution to remove from its present 
| location ta the country, where the boys may 
be profitably employed on a farm, is not only 
unusually generous but also thoroughly prac- 
tical... It will help the community by lessening 
the number of these who. would. otherwise be 
likely to swell the ranks of crime or mendi- 
calcy. Mr. Massey's noble benefaction. will 
assist mauy unfoytunate bovs inte paths. of 
industry and enable them to become valuable 
factors in the social and industrial develop- 
meut ef the community. ~ TPbitadelphia. 
Record. .°. - 

Among the cases brought before a district 
courtin New York afew days ago was an 
appiueation for the eviction of Mrs. Pauline 
Able, who.occupied 2 floor at No. 410 Water 
street, and owed $7.50 rent. The woman ap- 
peared i in court with her six chiidren. She 
Stated that her husband was in the insane 

i asylam on Ward's island, that she was trying 
to suppor: her children, was sick and couldn’é 

| pay: the money The judge and lawyers 

} Made up @ purse and uid the rent, leaving 

something dver fur the woman's support. 
The. ‘lundlord, Patrick O'Brien, was asked to 
waive his stsiutory custs, but refused. . 

The entrance hati isthe biggest, the most 
| imposing, the costlicst and by long odds. the 
| haudsomest partment in a moderu New York 
| house of the tirst rank. New Yorkers of 
; wealth ene tuste Lave entirely abandoned 
| the straight hell of the nurrow block house 

where tho stairs go straizh t upand the nar- 
| row passage to the back partor and basements 
Instead they have 
cumiral feature of the 
‘ estublishinent, to which, if pecessary, every- 
thing else is: subordinated. The new type of 
i hallis elaborate im its architcetural features, 
i vichiy antiqae in its furnishings, and if the 
nRistress: of the establisbnicat, has any taste 
whatever for larve decorative effects, it is 
Pupou the hall that she davishes, them oni 

hall. ‘indeed. isso much of a bobby that 7 
ple build new houses ‘in erder te bave hal apa 

iBrookiyn Review end Reeord. 

The Pittsburg pourhouse now contains two 
hundred pauper lunatics, for whom the. city 
pays at the rute of 85. week cach. The over- 
crowding isso great that manor of the inmates 
are compelied to sleep on tie ‘floor, and those 
alfficted witb infections diseases mingle freely 
with the others... Surgical one rations have to 
be performed Gn the dininss room table Tis | 
other day aman had an arin amputated in 
full view of ‘the eutire. popaiution. 

Senator Stanfurd’s mausclewun, which will 
be finished this year, will cost $100,060. 

The latest craze ia Philadelphia society is 
said to be the “poverty party.” The guests 
| appear in garmeats carefully old, and of uu- 
fashionable materials and cut. The musie ig 
furnished by colored menu with tiddles. The 
rooms are lizhted with tallow dips, und every- 
thing is arranged to produce the effect of pov- 


stairs gu straight back. 
rade . “the . hall the 


ring, with, avcasionally, beer. The ‘poverty 

parties” are Said to be very enjoyable. They 
e attended only by amateurs in poverty, 

Professionals are not admitied. | 

A New York man calls $1,000,000 only “rae 
spectable poverty.” 

A dog in Brooklyn, velonziny ‘to Dr. Taye 
lor, recently had a cavity in one of its teeth 
tilled with gold. 

Miss Jennie Fiood, daughter of the California, 
millionaire, is sald to possess, $5,000, 000 in. her 
OWG name. .- - ; 


The tims is great ‘Let-us aut waste our days; 
Those slender tink: im the sreng chain of life 
That Linds the past asd future, making time 
One great eternity of endiess years 

That boundicss stretch behind us aad before. 


The time {s great. Who be< not felt the thrill! 
‘That vibrates through the werld from pole to 


act cme earth's children to a deepe: lifted 
They wakes from their sleep of centuries, 
Poet their petty aime, their seifish cares, 
As did their ancestors, the zreatof old, 
Aud one by one, new baptized ir the light, 
Dorev’sence to the Uaiversal Soul, : 
Of past and present born, king of all time, 
Ali men, ali actions, great-and small. 


The time is grest and great the hope for 
maa; 

He’s caught 2 glimpse of his great destiny. 

New prophets preach the truth with words of 
fire; 

And heroes die fer justice once again: 

The brooding bush of expectation yields. 

So the fierce noise of confiict, or the shout 

Qf victory assured; and martyrs know | 

Ths felon’s scaffold is a Lin gly throne, 

Whereon sits Truth to sway and rule the 
world. 


Ghe time is great. What! look ye to the 
thrones, 

Where mene, mene. on their palace walls 

Caus2 crowned heads to trembié once again, 

For heroes? Look not there. Tis. not from 


them, 
But from the million toilers of the earth, 
Shall come the heroes of these latter days 


The time is great. We want no weaklings 
awit 

To lead us on to life’s great victory, 

Bat men both strong and stern who lmow ro 
fear, 

Save fear to doa wrong; who learned to face 

Unflinching, long ago, what's worse than 
dez.th, 


A life which is the death of mind and soul. 

Zo face unflinching aud to conquer it: 

Ané ory to millions in despair, “Take heart! 

‘We've found the way to beip, and hope, and 
life, 

Zo feed our starving buves, to Lift our wives 

From the foul air of Glthy tenements 

To the pure atmosphere of joy and love. 

There's bope—there’s beip—God’s justice is 

. our strength, 
And reason is the sword with which she 


sweeps 
To death acd to oblivion al) her foes.” 


The time is great. We will not little be, 

Cnwerthy sons of such a mighty age; 

Well fight, we'll die for justice, and we'll win 

Freedom for both the tyrant and the slave. 
Picton, Ont. E. JOHNSON. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF THE 
‘TARIFF QUESTION. 


BY THOMAS G. SHEARUAN, 


 Bpecch before Nineteenth Century Club, April 10, 1588, 


Tre system of restrictive and fettered com- 
merce, which is miscalled: by the name *‘pro- 
tecticn,” is excusable to precisely the same 
extent and upon precisely the same srounds 
as the system of buinan slavery. When that 
system Mourisbed in this country, statesmen, 
philosophers, merchunts, lawyers, crthodox 
Christian clergymea and avowed atheists 
joined hands all. over the iand in its defense, 
wuliging all ihe way from excuses in mitiga- 
tion to triumphant: justification and unquaili- 
fied approval. The great ergumen’ by which 
it was sustained at ihe north, within my own 
cistinct recollection, was thav the qresticns 
jnvcived in the abclition of slavery were so 
enormously complicated and required such 
superhuman wisdom to scive them, that it 
wes hopeless for ordinary men aad women to 
undertake to pass upon them at all. More 
than two-thirds of the northern people be- 
lieved that immediate emancipation would be 
@ worse evil than slavery itself. 
IS THE QUESTICN COMPLICATED? 

In just the same Way and for the same rea- 
Sous, un undoubted mejority of American 
People believe that the abstract question of 
free trade is too complicated for thein to de- 
eide, and that the immediate ard unccndi- 
tional abolition of the entire protective sys- 
ten would be a gréuter evil than protection 
itself. I deny bota propositions, and assert 
that the question is perfectiy simple, and that 
the immediate and uncouditional abolition of 
every shred of protection would be the 
Greatest blessing to this couatry which has 
ever befallen it, except the Declaration of 
Indeperdeuce, the formation of the federal 
constitution and tue abolition of sluvery. I 
maintain, moreover, that the immediate 
establishment of periect, free trade would be 
the greatest blessing to the mauufrcturing 
interesis of this country, taken asa whole, 
which couid possib:y be conferrea upon them 

‘HAT 15 FREE Trader! 

What is there so cumplicated abpout this 
assee? By free str Weniern nothing more 
than that we shall ail be allowed to buy and 
BSellucross o1e side of Sanéyv hook, just as 
freely as tve cain-ou the other. There is 2 lit- 
tle strip of barren sand—turn ycur face 
toward the west and you are at liberty to 
buy and sell at your heart’s couteut. Turn 
Your face toward the east, and if you persist 
da baying aud selling, the United States gov- 
erumcut stations its Sfficers with instructivas 
teimurder you in cold olood. I cay to mur- 
der you, nut merely to fine you or imprison 
you-—thut is 2 together an under statement of 
the case. Tf anv foreign vessel, large or 
small, underivck to deliver goods to you on 


sid i sq - ° 
the eastern side of Sandy hook, a revenue i So the moderate increase of prosperity in 


cutter would prompily fire vpen tt, without 
giving youthe opiion of paving duties. If 
you persevercd in taking out guvucs and re- 
sisted the mariucs who wecld be speedily 
landed te scize very they wouid Kill you, as a 
maiter of course. . 

WHAT IS PROTECTION? 


{ 
} 


( ever imporfect the: judgment of; euch indi- 


| 


’ 


Believes. 
maxims, “Give and take,™ “Livé and tet live,” 
“A fair exebange is no robbery,” “Do unto 
others as ye would that meén : ‘sliould do unto 
you” He beiieves,that ybere can be.no honest 
trade without a Pralfit . on, both -sides;, each 
parting with something’ ‘which he’ does . not 
very much’ want in order to receive some- 
thing which he does very much wint. He be- 
Heves that every man must earn his living by 
the use of his own brain and arm, and, there- 
fore, that he can receive no possible beneiit 
from having either .of ‘his erms tied up.-or 
from being. -prohibited from. deena in trade 
with other honest men, : 


THE PROTECTICY. IDE 4: - 

‘The fundamental idea of: soe is: that 
the industry of cur. people can be advantage- 
ously diverted by the legislature igto chan- 
nels through which it would not natu lly 
flow. This i is the définition given by Professor 
{ Robert Eliis T rengsigs and ¢ other leading pr ‘O- 
' tectionists; and it is.a very fair’ one The 
free trader believes that-burran fadué*ry, like 
otber natural effort arid like water, will tind 
its owg des¢ channels if left alone; titat how- 


vidual may be, avd however much.ke may be 


THE STANDARD, 


Senator Mahone or even of Judge Kelley, is more -high!y than the finished ee 
aldo-ih thé truth ‘of ‘the hoéifisly 


benefited by }istening to.advice and sugges-. 


tion, it is, nevertheless, impossible fur any 
human covernmesct to.drive him. ont of the 
echinnel of industry which he has selected into 
another which he does not like and will ouly 
undertake when forced’ to do so, wisnout jib- 
jury not ‘only to the producer himself, but to 
tire whole communit;,. ish: 


THE QUESTION SINPLE. 

Tae question is really exceedingly «imple. 
Is there any person ‘who will admig.the.t con- 
gress can mauuge his Lisiness bettey ‘thar he 
can himself, or can even lay down geuerai 
rules for bis -idance, ’ which, ‘if he is compelled 
to follow, wil! not result to hig cisudvaataze? 
Is there any.-woman whe -will for 1 moment 
admit that congress, whether made up of men 
or women, can pats any law regulntinug the 
kind of brooms which shall be used to swéép 
ber carpets, the kind of cups from whith she 
shall drink her tea, the kind of cloth which 
she shal) bave on her table, the kind of-cloth- 
ing which her.children shall wear, the kind of 
beddiag on which she shall sleep and the kind 
of window through which she shal! look from 
her heuse, more wisely than .she can. herseif? 
Is there any woman who will even admit that 
congress can do these things for ber most stupid 
female neighbor, with the least advantace? 
But, if you ovlieve that corgress curnot ‘do 
these things for any one of you, what makes 
you veleve so firmly that vongress can ‘do uli 
these thinss, and more for sixty milfious of 
you! . Does that which is foliy and absurdity, 
when appiied to cu2 person, become Supreme 
wisdom when applied to sixty miliion persons? 

THE WISDOM OF CONGRESS. 

Yei thisis precisely what congress does for 
ail of you, for each one, iudividua!ly, and for. 
the whole sixty millions of American people. 
It makes it literally impossible for nine-teuths 
of the American peopie to sicep under ere 
Diankets, to walk upon a foreign carpet, t 
dress heuaclves or ‘their chiltlren in cores 
clotbing, ce to eat their foud of a foreign 
plate. Suppose that it were true that: thie 
American-mad® ‘artitles in “all these cases 
were better than the foreign articies, yat 
who isto judge of this? W. auld any woman’ 
subinit her purchases to the inspection and 
final judgment .of the illustrious Senator 
Mahone. or would slie ‘prefer to take the ju- 
dicial opinion of our venerable but iniirm 
friead, dudge Kelle 

The burden of pr eat then lies upon the pro- 
tectiouisis, as their: ablest advocate, Profes- 
sor Thompser. admits; and they ought, to 
mie “oat a! ‘simple and pisin. cise” “net us 
ask briefly what they he ave to say tor. thenr- 
scives. . : 

- “FREE 7 USADE ONLY A THEORY.? | 

They sag ihae ree trade is a mere theory: 
and, geterally , they say that it is se vind 
enough in theory but wi!l not work ic prac- 
tice. This is a palpable absurdiiy. Every 
sound thcory works well in practice; if it-wilti 
not workin practice it is nétcomcct in theory. 

The truth is thet free trade is really the 
universal practice of 2}! memof sense in their 
own afairs. If is now the universal practice: 
of every really civilized aation within its own 
borders. Itis only in benizhted or barbarous 
countries like Turkey, Mexico and some 
Asiatic countries thats ny nation can be found 
which does not have internal free trade. Ger- 
many is often pointed out, with most ridicu- 
lous inconsistency, as an example of the 
benelita of protection, on accouut.. of - its. 
greatiy increased prosperity since the estab- 
lishinest of the Zoilverein. The Zollverein 
was really a free trade measure; that is to 
say, it established entire free trade within the 
boundaries of northern Germany, abvlisning 
all tariffs between the different states and re- 
dicing the tariff even upon strictly foreign 
goods in mest of those states. | The estab- 
lishment of the federal tariff in. the United 
States, in 1799, is coustautly referred td asa 
proof of the benefits of protection, whereas 
it really proves just the contrary. Before 
the adoption of the feacral constitution, each 
rtate imposed such duties as it pleased upon 
importatious from the other states. AL-these | 
were swept away vy the pew constitution. ; 
The tariff adopted under that constitution 
was an extremely mcderute one. The rates 
of duties averaged only avout. one-half of 
those which were levied by the st tate of New 
York, upou all importations froin. .abroad, 
prior to 1789. The great influx of. prosperity 
waich followed the: adoption of the teceral 
constituiion was due two its eff ectin regulating 
the currency, in establishing absolute free 
trade between ali the states and i in esiablish- 
ing uniform duties, very much lower than 


. 


those which had previously been enforced in. 
an irregular way by the principal commercial. 


states, such as Massachusettsand New York. 


“= 


France, under the aduiinistration of Colbert, 
iscften referred to as an evidence of the 


oe ot ene. 
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$e none 
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benefit: of protection when it really proves | 


the contrary. itis quite true that Cvlber‘s,~ 
like most statesmen -of his time, wue 2 pro- 
tcetionisé in theory; but, foriunetely fer 
France, be was, in tw o-thirds of his acts, a 


No one asserts that free trade in 2nd of it- } fvee trader in practice, and inircduceda large 


scif docs anythiug affirmatively for aay one. 
There is no magic “about it, no philosopher's 
stone, uo alchemy. It simply recognizes the 
fact that men have to make their own living, 
and tlat uo power outside of themseives and 
the ordinary forces of nature willor can do 
anyshing for them. Provection is founded 
apon the theory thut the collettive wisdom of 
congress can manage our business better 
than we can manage it ourselves, and that a 
conference committee, meeting at midnight 
on the last day of the session, has wisdom 
erougn to teil the people of the United States 
waere to buy their pig iron, thair glass bot- 
Hles, their wool aud their clothiag, to greater 
advantage than ihe people inemselves can 
do. In the last conference committee of this 
kind the baiauco of power was beld by the 
distinguisbed Virginian senator, William Ma- 
hone. And if it had not.been for the wisdom 
of this illustrious man, no one knows what 
ruinous pu:chases might have been made 
sbroad by the Ameritan people during the 
: Yast five years. 
TRE FRED TRADE LEA. 
The irce trader prefers not only that be 
himecif, but tiiat every citizen of the United 
‘Biates shouid manage his business in bis own 


way, without thc cuidguce wd Selah taal 


i 


measure of internal fres trade. So faras he 
did this he benedied France, and 69 far as he 
maintained the previously existing systom of 


protection there: -remails aio doubt that’ he“ 


greatly injured France: : 


PROTECTION A MERE THEORY, AND AN IMPOSSI- 
_ BLE ONK. 

In reality, protection is a_ mere theory, 
never carried into consistent and. effectual 
practice, and’ & theory so thoroughly - un- 
sound that its’ most energetic: defenders, 
when entrusted with. the. responsibility of 
practicul affairs, shank from earrying it 
inte full effect It is not worth while 
for us to review the frantic attempts which 
were made fy half-consistent stetesmen in. 
old times to carry out this theory in Great 


Britain, Fiauce and other countries. Let us. 
look only at what has been done in America: 


No tariff ever was formed in. this country, 
or ever will be, which is even half consisteat 
in its details with any theory advauced by 
protectionists, whether intclligent or unintel- 
ligent. Every: American tarif has always 
been flatly oppcsed to any: theory 


terials used ‘in manufactures have always. 
becn‘and still are, to a. large. pees sexed, 


. ooh 
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every 
offercd by the advocates of protection: | By: 
way. of encouraging ‘manufactures, the..ma-- 


‘permanently 


thanin the shippiug busiaess. 


itself. In a-number of cases the fax uppn 
‘the crude materiai is fixed at & rate “two ‘or 
three times as high as that upon the finished 
article. This has been especially the case , 
with regard to woolen manufactures. it has 
been shown again and again, by the testimony 
of experienced manufacturers, that in many 
cases a tax of 100 per cent is imposec upon 
the wool out of which articles are made, 
which, ‘hen finished, are taxed only 60 per 
cent. Tue truth is that every tariff is a kind 
of grab bag, into which duties of 10, 20, 50, 
100 and 150 per cent are thrown at randoin,; 
and the nian with the longest: atm and tic 
greatest persistence and impudence succeeds 
in thrustivg bis hand iirst aud. securing the 
best. prize. Thus the tax upon one-size- of 
giass is only 20 per cent, while the duty upor 


another size of precisely the same:-article is. 
189 per ceut. The duty upofi one kind of’ 


wool is 30 per cent; and the duty upon another 
kind, equally necessary, is 100 per cent. The 
duty upon the rich man’s grade of woolen 
cloth is about 60 per cent; but the duty upon 
tae poor man’s grade of woolen cloth is % 
to 150 per cent. Articles intended for wear- 
ing apparel of women ind children are, by 
an express provision of luw, taxed much 
higher thaa articles of the sam3 general na- 
ture which are used only by men: “When 
that famous conference committee, of which 
Judge Kelley and Senater Mahone .were the 
ruling spirits, ground out the tariff bill of 
1883, which was blindly adopted by a con- 
gress, Knowing next to nothing about ‘its ‘ecn- 
tents, they raised the tax upon glass bottles 
to three times its former amount, while re- 
ducinz the gmount of other kinds of glass 
bya smali f¥actior, and iwcceased the tax 
on iron ore, while reducing it onirou. In the 
final udjustimeut of every tariff, taxes. are 
put up or pitt down, without the slightest re 
gard to the needs of the revenue, the inter- 
ests of the people, or even the interests of 
manufactures in gereral, but solely in ac- 
cordatce with the dictation of a few rich 
men, who 2re personally interested in taxing 
their fellow citizens uncer the guise of 4 
tariff. The idea of reason of p wblie consider- 
ation having anything to do with the settle- 
| mentof such questions is something which, 
to an experienced concressman, is ineffably 
ridiculous. : 

The truia is, that the framing of a really 
protective tarif” would require superhuman 
wisdom. When such a tariff is let down from 
heaven. like the great goddess Diana, we will 
all promise to luok at it wit: reverential awe; 
but the tariffs which are now framed are 


really the production of about the smallest | 


amount of wisdoin, cousistent with the possi- 
bility of writing a stutute. There-is not 
encugh sagacity, skill, sound judgmens. Bud 
accuracy of expression to ke found among ali 
the wisest men of the world to frame one 
single line of a tariff which shall work exactly 
as its framers iutend, or even with reason- 
able nearness to such exactness, unless the 
fremers are actuate: by a purely selfish in- 
terest inthe manufeciture of one Ee tee 
article. 
TARIFFS DESTRUCTIVE TO INDUSTRY, 

‘No increase can be made in the tariff taxes 
upon any single article, without . imme- 
diately desccying some industry at heme; 
beeause, even though such « tax may encour | 
.age the procuction of that particular article 
in this country, that production cannot possi- 
iv increase instantly to an extent sufficient 
to supply the home demand, whire the fereiga 
article is instantly, to some extent, shut ont. 
If this exclusion lasts for three: menths; that 
wil! suffice to put an absolute eud to ‘some 
branch of useful industry, ia which this artidle 
is « necessity, and even when the: domestic 
‘supply of the tuxed article increuses, it may. 
be too late te. revive the origina! domestic dn: 


dastry. Thus, in 1683, a surreptitions ineréasé 
Gf waxution Uy pon certain flae eotiong vias 


umnmade, with the expectation of iatroducing 
their manufacture ia this country, where at 
that time they were not made at all. The 
machinery for making these grades of cottons 
had to be manufactured or Nnported and to 
be titted up in new mills or e?.tensions of mills 

This worl: could not be accomplished in less 
than from twelve to eighteen months. Mean- 
while, the enormous increase of taxation upou 
the foreizn ariicle shui it out frou our mar- 
kets, and thus instantly threw out of employ- 
ment about three thousand wofren employed 
in this city of New York in making raches; 
because, if the material for their work had. 
been imported, the new tax would have made 
it cost morse than the ruckes were Worth when 
finished. Accordingly, foreign rucnes were 
innported, made by foreign workwuomen, while 
American Workwomen were thrown out of 
employment and compelled to seek for their. 
bread in some line 
were entirely unaccustomed. But what of 
that, provided some rich man in Conheetictit 
or Rhode Island could, at the end of two 
years, get his mill coing and have a monopely 
of the market for his protuctions? I do not 
know how it was in this particular cage, vat 
it is certain tbat in similar cases the result of 
such a change in the tari? das beey, not euly 

to destroy the wheie manufacture to: which 
the taxed material was indispensable, but] 


also, owing to tie laziness or incompetercy of” 


those who attempted to manufacture at home 
the article thusescluded, to demonstrate ther 
inability to compete oa any terms with the 
forcign makers of that artiele, aud thus the. 
industry which previously existed has been 
destroved, while nothing hus 
been substituted in its place. 
LESTRUCTION OF 
COMMERCE. 


Perhaps no better illustration of the way- 


iii Which suca laws tow work can be found 
aAunerican ship 
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AMERICAN SHIPPING AND: 


owners secired from congress an absolute - 


menopoly of Americe:. ships and of the coast- 
ing trade. It was impossible fer them to se- 


eure this monopoly without also conceding to. 
American ship builders a monopoly of the: 
right to build all shins which should sail wiger ’ 


the American flug. But in their turn, the 
ship builders could not secure this monopoly 
without conceding to the pig iren men . 
Penasylvauia a heavy tax upon foreigu iro 

and - steel. 
owners of the United States have seen. their 
business almost perish, while the largest and 
oldest shipping houses hove gone absolutely 
out of existence. The commerce of Anierica 
has callow almost entirely into foreign haads. 
Lue ship builders, in their turn, have fownd 
their monopoly a warren gift, seeing tueir 
business shrink avd fade into nothing, for the 
simpie reason that they are not allowed: tu 
have iron and steel on the same terms as 
their foreign competitors. Had all the dities 
on iron and stee] and all navigation laws 


been repealed together thirty vears ago, the. 


ship builders of Maine would have imporied 
cheap iron from Glasgow, aud would tu-day- 


bave been building three times as many shins 


as would have been built vpon the Clyde. 

American ships would have completed that. 
trizmph over all foreign rivals to which ticy 
were -rapidly approaching under an éra of 
: low tariffs and before the substitution of iron 
for wood. That substitution would have done: 
thém no harm whatever, had they been al 
-lowed to grocur» the iron upon the same 


What is the result? The shi. 


terms as their rivals, and the great. supeii- . 


ority of Ainerican enterprise aud American 
‘ship building skill would have more than 
counterbalanced the cost of freight upon 
British:iron. With free iron and free ships. 
New. York aiso would have been lined with: 


sending to Pennsylvani:. 


its commer ce would - have been in the hands. 
‘of its own citizens The equalization of 
prices between British and Pennsylvania iron 
woud have speedily resulted in such an im- 
mense ‘icvelopment of the use of iron (for 
which in reality the field, at a low price, is 
almost unlimited), that the cavacity of Great 
Britain fer furnishing iron would have beca | 
altogether inadeAuate, ana the market for 
Pennsylvania iren would have been larger 
than it is now. All classes vould have been 
benefited and none would have been injured. 

Looking now at the arguments which are 
advauced by the great philosopher of pro- 
tection, Mr. Henry C. Carey, you may. be sur- 
prised to learn thet they are substantially 
based upen two points. Tue first, which may 
suock you, but which he nevertheless tells 
With such emphasis that he constantly 
prints the word in small capitals, is the neces- 
sity of retaining our waxcRE at home. This 
is positively the foundation of his whole pro- 
tective theory. In order to accomplish this 
indispensabie resu!t he propounds a system, 
the very object of which is to promote the 
growch of factories, while these factories 
necessarily gravitate toward towns sud 
Cities, and if is noturious that the manure of 
tewns und cities is all absoluteiy wasted and 
never returns to the sei! in any productive 
form. We do not therefore need to discuss 
this savory theory at anv lenjrth, since its 
very first aes is to Gommis siticide. 

The s: cond fundamental idea of Mr. Carey 
is thc importance of what he calls the 
rapidity of “socictary circulation.” From the 
momeni of leaving the subject of manure Mr. 


Carey always abounds in Lig words. What: 


he means by this perteutous phrase is that 
the interchange of traffic between citferen’ 
members of society is lise the circulation of 
the blood, and that prosperity depend: 
chiefly tpon the rapidity and ease with which 
this circulation takes place. ‘This is a very 
excellent proposition aud is precisely what 
ws free traders assere. We differ from Mr. 
Carey us to the means by which the rapidity 
of circulation is to be secured. We «agree in 
comparing the circulation of trade and traffic 
to the circulniion of blood in the human 
body. But Mr. Carcy says that, when tbis 
circulation of traffic extends from New York 
to London, it reaches over too long a space 
and occupies too long a time. Therefore : ie 
propeses a policy whicn shail cut eff 
the trade wilh London and give us trade 
between New York and Philadelphia. To be 
consistent he ouzhtaisu te have proposed to 
ent oif all trade with San Francisco, whieh in 
his day was three times as far oll, in point of 
time, us London. But consistency is not and 
never cuu be the virtue of a protectionist. 

ve shall net however trouble ourselves upou 
this point because the fallney of the whole 
argument is apperent, on a moment’s thought. 
Mr. Carey’s remedy for thc supposed evil of 
tre slow tuterchauuge of traffic between New 
York and Londou is to. cut it off Upon the 
same principle. since the bloc unddzbtedly 
requires a longer time to circulate froin the 
heart to shee toes than it does frdm the heart 
to the head, we should eut off our feet in 
order to. ve our circulation more rapid. 
Mr. Carey was radical enough for this. He 
coustuntly prayed fora wall of Hre between 
che United States and Great Britain, in order: 
that our trade with Marope migut. be absolute- 
ly cutoff. But most of bis disciples coutent 
themselves with the moderate remedy of a 
blessed tariff. Inu other words, they do nét 
want you to cut off your feet entirely, but 
only ask you -to pass a tight bandage 
around the arteries in your ankles. Thus. by 
wisely preventing the cireuation from-trav- } 
eling: too great a distance, you wiil secure its 


hyre rapid‘movemcnt-within @ limited range. 


2 due pr eposition to increase tae rapidity of 
‘Societe ary circulation” by restricting the 
freedom of that Greuiction in aay particntar 
Hrection, whether to Furope or to China, is 
jest as ubsurd-as would be a proposition to 
bandage av artery in the human“body in 
order to make the blecd move faster within 
its limited scene. - The blood will tale care of 
itse!f, if you leave it aiune; and so.trade and 
soorelitry” circulation will) take care of them- 

selyesif you leave tuem alone. tT foereicn 
trade is slower than dcmestie ae it Wik 
not be resorted to, cwiless it ciso produces ad- 
vantages sufficiently greater than domestic 
trace Lo compensate for this slowness. If it 
is possidie, as Mr. Carey insists, for us to 
make thirty prefits upon thirty daily traunsac- 
tious between New York and Fhiladclphia, 
while we can onty muke one proiit iu a single 
transacticao between New York and London, 
the answer is that business men know that 
well euouch, and that they will not send 
their money to aud fra, between New York 

aud London, unless they ean inake thirty 
times the amount of profit which they can bv 
What does con- 
eress know about. this? What did even Mr. 
Carev know about this’. How cana they intel- 
iigentiy decide for the merchants of New 
York whether they will msakewmore vrofit by 
dealing with Leadon or with Philadel phia? 
Let the merchants mannce this matter for 
themselves. Lhey will. stop. foreiga trade 
quickly enough if it is unprofitable. 

WaGES. 

All the fine spun areuments are now ig- 

nored by the Dencties! men who have. as- 


“tYsued the tead: and ther are never weary of 


stating. that the whole question is one of wages. 
As Senater Pree stated in his Brookiyn speech, 
capital needs no procection, and if wages in 
Kurope coupied with the price of food here, 
ne tariff whatever is necded for the protec- 
‘ion of American industry. This vrepvsition 
hasbeen repeatedly affirmed by all the prin- 


cipal champions of protectfonisin in this.coun-. 


try within the Jast fifteen vears.. Nobody 
ever heard cf such an argument in faver of 
protection pricr to 1850; and, indeed, very 


litvie was heard of it prior to 1800. Gui now: 


it is the universal argument that the mainte- 
nance of a protective tariff is necessary in 
order to maintain biga wages for working: 
q2’. 33, 
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aed ae 


ton and provisions; or else he cannot sell his. 


goads at all.. But no matter what he takes, 
one thing is anhsok utely certain, that he must 
and will and dees take, in exchauge for his 
iron, scme article of American production. 


Practically the same amount is expendcd in’ 


wages upon any article which is produced, 
w hether iron, gold, wheat or cotton. The 
, admission of a flood of foreign gouds, at 
which our protectionist f friends areso terrified, 
could only result in the exportatioa of a food 
of American gocds; and therefore a flocd of 


i wages must follow to the American workmen 


2 


- 


ete ao eee ees He gale cate: 
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t classes, 
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In the first place, how can wages be raised . 


by atariff? Let us take, for example, iron. Tt 
is said that, if you shut oud 
which is mace by foreien 
make ib ab bome by American. workmen; 
white, if you adinib the foreign iron, you will 
leave the American’ workisan, wao would 
otherwise be employed iu making -it, unem- 
ployed, thus driving bim to seek eraploynie ent 
ia cther industries, and’so cus down wa azes. 


IMPORTS PAID FOR Us EXPORTS. 


Bus tas foreign iron must be paid for. The 


foreign iron, . 
workmen, you will. 


t 


foraizner will Leb give H tous for nothing, - 


and whatever may be paid for it will heve to 
be made by American workmen. It may 
be. pail for in wheat or in cotton, or even, 
if you please, in gold; but all these. things. 
are produced by American workmen. Suppose 
itis paid fur in geld aud silver. Workmen 
have to be employed in this country to pro- 
duce gold aud silver; avd they receive, upon 
the whoie, better wages tLan other classes of | 
miners Quite as large a proportion of the 
cost of gold and silver is expended in wazes 
as is the case with any other article. If the 
American miner is thercfore net employed to 
aig for iren, because the foreigu iron is im- 
porved, he will be just as well employed in 
digging for geld and silver, and he will get 
quite aS-good pay. But, as a matter of fuct, 
we never did and never can pay for more 


t than a fraction ef inupurted guods by export- 


ing gold or silver. If the foreigner would 
nos take wiythiug in payment for 


his goods 
except gold and silver, he certainly could not 
= building: ont abip repairing » yank aud ;sellt ‘then. bo Th He must take grain aud cote; ‘Poremene of business i in ditferent parts: of the 


| 


| 


‘the average rates of wages in the same. de- 


fromthe production of these goods for ex- 
port. At the very least, therefore, the 
Americar workman can be no worse off for 
the admission of uniimited quantities of for- 
eign goods, since he will certainly receive at 
least asrauch wages for making goods fer 
export as he would for making goods which 
would otherwise be imported but for the ex- 
clusion by a tariff. 

FOREIGN WORKMEN IN PROTECTED INDUSTRIES. 

But this isnot al. In the very naiure of 
the case, the articles whicii are shut out by a 
tariff must Le articles which are not readily 
und naturaily made by American. wéerkinen. 
This isso true, that the iron masters them- 
selves have repeatedly tesiitied before cor- 
gress, beyiauing with their first examination 
on the subject nearly fifty years ago, that 
they have always been obliced to import for- 
eizn laborers in order to iuke iron at all. So, 
upon the introduction of any new branch of 
mauufacture, such asthe superior grades of 
vlass, the testimony of the manufacturers 
theniselves, in 1654, showed distinctly that 
they could not ges American workmen to 
male the article and that they had to mnport 
foreigners. 

WAGES CUT DOWN BY PROTECTION. 

in the first place, therefore, if there’ wire 
any particular advantage in the wages thus 
to be paid for making ircn, glass and other 
protected mauufactur ‘es, that advantage 
goes to foreigners. Inthe next place, so far 
as Americans are employed in this line of 
production, they are necessarily less sk silied 
at the beginning in their new employment 
than they werein theirold employment. They 
therefore produce fess value in proportion to 
he does not produce as much in proporticn 
to the time employed. Thus it results that 
the cost of production in iron is greater 
here than it isin Europe, and therefore that 
the farmer aud planter receive a smailer 
amount Gf home made iron in exchange for 
Lome growa wheat and cotton, than they 
could recive of foreigniron. ‘Lhe farmer and 
planter, receiving less, are necessarily less 
able to pay wages; and the margin between 
wares aad the price of goods sold being less 
in “farming than in any other branch ‘of in- 
dustry, ‘the farmers are obliged to cut Gown 
wnges or discharge their laborers, which 
amounts to the same thing, und, taki ng the 
country at large, the rate ef wages is less 
than it would have been if congress had aot 
iaterfered. 

It. must alsvays be remembered that Wares 
com2 and can. come only out of production. 
They never for any considerable length of 
time can possibly exceed: cr even equal tne 
value of the faborer’s production. Now the 
very object of protection is to direct pro- 
duction into: channels, and. therefore the 
amount of production is necessarily less. 
This being the case, it is absolutely impossible 
that wages snould: not also become iess, and 
therefore it is as certain as any mathemaiical 
proposition that every kind of protective 

art inevitably reduces wages. 


DG ‘HIGH WAGES MANE PROTECTION NECES- 
sary? 
The argit iment, however, is Constantly 


+ 


turned -round, and it is said ‘t¥at because 
Argericans have high wages, and had these 
wages before there was aay protection, as 
they certainly did pricr to 1776, therefore 
these hich wages make protection necessary. 
Wages -in this. wountry were higker than in 
Europe, before 1776, when there was abso- 
lurely no protection to American industries. 
ose of the oldest colonial legislatures, being 
thén composed exclusively of the employing 
attempted to compel workmen to ac- 
cept the same rate of wages which -xisted in 


England. This, however, proved wtterly in- 
effectual; and these records show that not 


mercly scures of thousands emigrated freely 
from. Great Britain and Ireland to tuis 
country, but also that thousands of Germans 
acd others sold. themseives into slavery for 
short periods, in order to pay tueir passage to 
this land of promise, knowing, as was the 
fact, that’ the high wages w rlich they weuld 
recei>, after their term of slavery expired, 
would compensate them for the Sacrilice of 
their liberty during periods ranging from five 

to seven years. The tremendous difference 
which must have existed between the con- 
ditions of the working classes in the two 
countries at that time is sufficiently attested 
by this Tact alone. : 

"Now, prior to 1776, this country was. not 
only not biessed with any tarilf for its ovwn 
protection, but itwvas cursed with al! manner 
of restrictions upon its exports, imposed by 
the british government, for the very purpose 
of keeping Aunericans. dewn. Everything 
which Enol and manufactured came in free of 
ducy; and nething wis admitted: into Ene- 
and from Awerien without the payments of 
heavy duties. This country certainly bad as 
one-sided a system of free trade as could 
“possibly be 2enceived. Yet in spite of. this 
ung a multitude of other disadvantages, its 
progress in population, w ealth and prosperity 
wus immensely rapid, more rapid. indeed, 
than it would be at tbe present time, if de- 
prived of the rescurees derived from immi- 
gration and forsign trade. 


WAGES LOWEST IN “PROTECTED” COUNTRIES. 


Refore discussing this question en theory. 
let us look nt the facts. Rus: ‘a, Spain aud. 
Ttaiy in Europe, aud. Mexico in America are 
the countries which have the highest protec- 
tive tarilfts. To such tariffs ma 
in those countries? Ne; ca the’ contrary, 
wares are lower in those: ceuniries. than in 
any other part of the same continents. Did 
the existence of high wages, before the estab- 
lishmeat of protection ii these. countries, 
make it necessary to adupt a pretective tariff. 
inorder to keep them up! No; on the con- 
trary, wages bave always becn low in those 
countries; there having always been sume 
onstacles to cemmerce, even: before that in- 
ecnious device was thought of. 


On the’ other band, where do nigh wages. 
“uhe highest. 
wases in the world, uext to those in the. 


exist? Jb ts well hncwa rhe$ 

Tnited States, are to be found in New South 
Wales, uuder a-practical free trade system, 
and in Euglund under free trade. 


EIGH WAGES COUNTRIES COMPATE BEST. - 


What countries fear competition most? 
Again, here we find, with the single excep- 
tion of the United States, those ccuntries 
which pay the lowest wages. 

Whai countries are those wuose competition 
they most fear? That of Engiazud, in manu- 
Zactured goods, end of the Uni ted States, in. 
provisions; both of those being the ecuntries 
whick pay the highest wages as compared 
With any otber exporting nution in the worid. 
The manufacturers of continencal Europe 
unanimously declare to their: governments 
that they must have high tariffs in erder to 
| protect iheni from the overwhelming compe- 
tition of English mauufacttres, because the 
Eaglishmen pay bigh wages. 

HIGH AND LOW WAGES IN: THE UNITED STATES. 


Let us look at the United States. It is a 
perfect delusion to suppose, asso many 
Amtricans do, that there is any uniform rate 
of wages in the United States, and that all: 
our laborers are paid high wages. On the 
contrary, immense numbers of luborers. in 
America receive lower wages than tae uver- 
age rate paid in England; although stiil 
larger numbers receive bieber rates than nae 
paid in England. The differeuces between | 


ke wages high” 


| 
| 


_worth of 
“over, mean ckeap labor; and low wages mean 


United States are greater than the differences 
between the average American wages and 
the average English wages in the same occu- 
pations. ‘fhe census of 188) proves this in q 
most striking manner. 

Taus the average annual wages af carpen- 
enters in Brook! ya were $693; ia New York, 
é41; in each of the cities of Philadelphia, 

Pittsburg, Providence and Chicago, oniy 


$500, and in smail towns and villages less than - 


$400. 

In the cotton manufacture, wagesin Massa- 
chusetts were $258; in New Y ork, $216, and in. 
North Carolina only $156. 

Ta the woolen manufacture, wages im Massa- 
chusetts were $216; in New York, $285, and ig 
Chic, #193. 

In wool hats, wages in Massachusetts were 
S351, while in ‘Pennsylvania they were only 
277. 

Even within the same state, the difference: 
are very great. Thus, in the state of New 
York, the > general average of wages paid in. 
manufacturing industries collectively in 1580 
was, in: Brooklyn, $468: in Albany, $597; m 

Schoharis county, only $178 The waged of 
earnenters in Brooklyn were $698, and in 
Poughkeepsie only $382. 

Inthe manufacture of iron ard steel, thera 
is always an enormous difference between 
the wages paid in eastern states and those 
paid in the western states. When wages 
were ut high water mark, the price paid for 
puddling iron per ton in Pittsburg and Chi- 

avo was $5.50, while in Philade!paia and 


other pointseast of the Alleghany mouv! ins — 


it was only $3.75, and a corresponding differ- 
ence prevaiied in all departments of the iruG 
manufacture. 


MANUFACIURES GROW BEST WHERE WAGES . 


ARE BiGHEST. 


Did, then, this difference of wages make 
pretection necessary to the high wae pay- 


lng districts as ugainst the others? One thing 


is certain, that they did not have any such. 
protection. Did, then, the manufacture. of 
iron and steel die out in the west, as upon the 
protection theory it ought to havedone? No; 
on tne coutrary, it has. rapidly increased 
there, until near ¥ or quite two-thirds ef. the 
iron and steel macufacture of the country is. 


conducted west of the Alleghany mountains 


and in those districts where the highest wages 
are paid, while it is absolutely dying cut in 
those districts where the lowest wages are 
paid 

The same thing is true with regard to all 
other branches of industry. 


and woolen inanufacture: and therefore these 
manufactures concentrate more and. more in 
New Engiand. But New England pays low 
Wages in iron mauvracture; and that is dying 
out, or rather is almost dead iu New England.. 


Skilled mechanics receive higher wages in: 


New York and Brooklyn than ‘anywhere else; 
and the consequence is a continual growth of 
manure rctures which require the services of 


skied mechanics in those two cities at the: 
expause of the low wage. paying districts | 


within a radius of more than 200 miles. In 
short, here, as all over the world, the ten- 
dencv of manufacturesis to gravitate towards 
these countries and parts of countries where 
the highest wages are paid, and to die out, in 
spite of al! attempted protection, in countries 
where wages ure low. 


HIGH WAGES MEAN CHEAP LABOR. 

These being settled and incontrovertible 
facts, it may now be permissible even fér 4 
free trader to explain the undenie''2 facts by 
a little theory. The truth is that-high wages 
never are and never can be. paid, except to 
workmen who are capable of making a large 
relative production, and the higher the work 
man’s wages the larger, other things being 

equal, are his employet’s. pr-ifits. Brookiyn’s 
boss carpenters pay. their men $33 a day, not 


out of mere sentiment or sympathy, although | 


they could find thousauds of carpenters ia 
the country districts of New York and Nete 
Jersey who would be very glad to come and 
Wor rk for them for $2 a day. The reason 
why they pay 23 a day is that, roughly 
stated, the &:> men turn out $4 worth of work, 
while the 2 men cao Darely turn ou. tue 
£250. Hich wages, all the world 


expensive, wasteful and unprofitzdte labor. 
AMERICAN LABOR CHEAPEST IN THE: WORLD 
The shorsot the mztter is. that employers 


in the United St ates or America have really 


the cheapest labor in the world. They maka 
larger profits upon the wages paid by then 
to their workmen than any “other manufact- 
urers on the globe, and those employers wha 
pay the hishest wages sre precisely those 
whe make the largest profits. i few figures 
may serve to illustrate this general and un- 
deniaoie truth. 

By repeated tests it has been shown that 
the wages actually paid in the great German 
cente> of Crefeid te the siz weavers of the 
district amount to cyer 60 per cent of the 
whole value of the goods; while the whole 
amount of wages paid for the reduction of. 

similar goods - in Paterson, New Jersey, 
amounts to less than 36 per cent of the value. 
Yet wages in Paterson are much mere than 
trriee as s hich as in Crefeld. Again, to. come. 
pare different parts of ourown country. The 
waces paid in the cotton manufacture of 
Massachusetts averaged $255 but. the net 
production amounted to S492; the wages pai 
in New York were $216, but the net pro- 
duction was only 3393; the wages paid in the 
woolen manufacture. in Massachusetts were: 
S316, but the net production was $737; tha’ 
wages paid ia ‘New York were $280, but the’ 
net. production was onbly. $597; 
paid in Ohio were $193, but the net produc-_ 
tien was only £4'9.. OF course there is. no 

eae ratio running through al! these: indus- 
fries by Which any one.can sav with certainty 
that for every difference of 1 per. cent in 
wages there will be a difference sf 2 per cent 
in production; but these statistics show a suf- 
ticient approach to uniformity to establish be- 
yond all duubt the general law. Jo view of 
these eeneral facts ‘aud of wa ny others, for 
which we have now no time, ido not kesitate to 
say that the continental manufacturers are 
right in saying that, if any country needs pro-~ 
tection against another, the country in which 
low wages are paid is the: oue which needs 
protection against the production of any 
country which pays s high Waces.. 


DIVERSITY OF INDU STRIES. 


There remains the argument that protece 
tion is necessary to secure a diversification 


ol industries. oe 
ersification of industries is ccn- bo 


This di 
stantly spoken of as though it were some 


_ideat blessing in and of itselt, and absolutely 


dustries! 


| 
| 


itis of very little importance and of small 


- Let-us drop theory, and look at the facts. 


1 


essential to the enjoyz:ent. of intellizence, 
prosperity and hich wages. In poiat at faci, . 


influence with regard to any of these things, | 


So far as high wages are concerned, what 
isthere to show that these are necessary oF: 
probable results of the diversification of in- 
‘it is easy to-spin an abstract theory 
on tbe subject; but common experience shows 
that wages are apt to be hichest i in precisely 
those counivies in which some one Industry 
flourishes | as .2u absorbios occupation, and 

where industries are fur natural reasons the - 

lass diversified. Wages were neve: hizher ia 
California than wher itbad but one industry, ; 
the pursuit of. gold. Ace numerous indus- 
trievhave deveioped. in California, assuming 
an. iniportance overshadowing this, wages 
have steadily declined. Precisely the sanie 
thing is true of Aust ralia, Color adoand other 
districts producing precious metals. 
We pene of us lind that it is necessary to 
diversify our industries in order to secure in- 
telligenice or prosperity. On the other hand, 
the man who concentrates birmnself. most upon 
one pursuit is apt to attain the preatest sace 
cess. 


INDUSTRIES DIVERSIFY FASTER WITHOUT PEO} 
TECTION. 


Nevertheless, there ars certain advani ages ee 


rising from che diversiicatiou of industries, 
both with men and with nations’ The man: 
gains relief from mouetoay by changing, to. 
some: extent, his. daily pursuits; and the. na- 
tion very likely guins & similur benefit upoa 
its part. But there is. not the least trouble. 

about xttaining such a diversification. I¢ 
comes by nat ural c: auses, if we pursue natural 
methods. Tt is a consequence, not a cause, 
of prosperity and. increasing population. No 
prosperens nation can. avoid diversifvine its 
-iudustries. They diversify themselves. It ig 
simply impossible for any vonsicerable num-e 
ber. of people to live near together without 
Various industries * Springing up tor their ace 
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Protection were thus broken down, the jaster 


and developed. 
THE THEORY WHICH FITS THE FACTS. 

It only vemuins to be asked, upon what 
theury Ule unquestionable fact that muanu- 
fuctures themselves have thus flourished more 
and more, us protection wus talien away, 


_ established to repress them: and conse- 
vents we might reasonably expect to find 
at uational industries diversifv themselves 
More ravidiy under free trade Uhun under 
protection; because under free trade the peo- 
pleare left to gain prosperity in their own 
wane pony tet ss a a tes hearts can be accounted fur. The explanation is 
wants will also increase: and it is this in- | “*" fic iagielcit weal Sdhece 16 Bieta. oe 
crease of wants which leads io a diversifiea- | Vente SU Se ety Aer S LO RAC = 
tion of iudustr< | isa fact, no matter w hat the reason may be, 
ae one that the imoorts of this country always have 
PROTECTION KILLS INDUSTNY. 


, consisted, end always will cousist, whether 
Qn the other hand, the direct and inevitable | under a lew tariff. under a high tariff or 
Pesuit of protection is always to kill some in- | Under abselute free trade, mainly of either 
@ustries, while there is no eeriauint v that it} food or materiats which are indispensable for 
Will make any others live. This may seem a | menufacture, and which are only used, and 
Btartiine proposition: but a moment's reflee- | can only be used, fur the purpose of further 
tion will show that it is absolutely true. The | manufacture. | More thun three-fourths of all 
wery cim aad object af erery protectice duty | the duties which are impused by the present 
ts to kill some indystre. When a new protec- teriil upon manufactures, are levied upon 
tive duty is jevied its immediate nud intended | Qeeds Whieh are imported exclusively for 
‘Pesult is to put aneud tv the importation of Alnerican manufacturers. and could not be 
geome furcign article: aud this it dues, if | used by anyone else, They bave to bear alt 
Sullicientiy ieavy. But numerous personsare | this burden in the first instauce; and although 
engaged in the industry of shipping and coin- { they charge the cost of the duties, together 
merce, in connection With the importation of | With profit, over to their custumers, this 
this article. They are therefore discharged | 2dditional cost litnits the number of their cus- 
fromemployment. Many more persons ureen- | tomers, contracts their market, makes it itm- 
ganed in our own country inthe further manu- | Possibie for them to export, to any apprecia- 
facture and development of the imported | ble extent, and prevents them from develop- 
a@rtucle. Their industry is killed forthwith. | lag and extending their munufactures as they 
Zhese effecis arc instamtaucutis; but the ex- | Weuld do undcr absolute free trade. The 
ected furtier effect of encouraging the pro- | protective system is, therefore, in reality a 
ductiva.of the same article in our own coustry burden upon manufactures, taken collectively, 
Cannot possibly be in-tantuneous On the | 2 hindrance to the diversification of our ta- 
@outrars, the successful production of an { tional industries. It operates continuously to 
-@qual amount of the same article by home | depress wages; it makes everv farmer's 
Muuufacturers can seldum be attained in less | bushel of wheat of Iess value in produc- 


than one Vear: and, upon the avers ue. it re- | tive power, it turns the commerce of our 


country exclusively into forvigu hands; it has 
nearly destroyed our shipping; and the only 
reason why it has fuiled to inflict’ far greater 
disasters upon us than we have already suf- 
fered is that nalure and human industry and 
Myenuity constuntly circumvent the restric- 
tions of every tariff, and that, in spite of 
the plans of our quack doctors to bandage 
our arteries, the blood still finds its way, 
though somewhat feverishly, through every 
pact of the body politic. 


Quires three or four vears. During all Uris 
time tic foreign article is to a large extent 
Shet out, perhaps absolutely excluded, from 
eur markets. The industries which depended 
Wpon its use are killed: and they cannot be 
¥evived unti] Ametican factories have been 
built, Ainerican machinery nade. and Ameri- 
Can workmen trained or foreigners imported 
€o produce the urticle in this country. This 
Yatier result may be accomplished. Bat 
Mis not always aceompilished. I have 
mvself heard « senatur oi the United States 
Say to a body of inanufacturers, with 
their manifest: concurrence. that certain in- 
@reased duties had been levied in the hone of 
@stabiishiny a manufacture m this vorntry, 
at that they thud entirely filed todo so. and 
that not a vari of the article wus made in 
America. This meant, of course, that a con- 
Siderable amount of the ferceign article iad 
a shut out by the high duty. and that there 
had been vo substiiute provided by the Ameri- 
fan mannfucture. In other wurds, that, to 
Some eXteni, a valuable home industry had 
been killed ind none put in its place. 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES DIVERSIFIED REST UN-: 

DER FREE TRADY. 

The history of these United States before 
the revolution is a west convincing proc? of 
the irresistib'e tendency of every crowing 
@ounutre ty diversify its owa industries with 


WHY HE IS A FREE TRADER. 


A hoc Maunfacturer Who Was a Pro- 
tectionise Until He Realized What it 
Meat. 

“Ashve mauufacturer of this city, who em- 
ploys between four and five hundred people, 
told a party of friends last Friday evening 
why he is now a free trader: 

“Thad been for inany veers.” he said, ‘a 
protectionist, beeause, as I hud been told, 
the tari? daties, froin the manufacturers’ 
standpuint, kept up prices. Well, a month or 
sv ago a buyer for a large firm in our line in 
Frazil eame to New York and brought a let- 
Of course I paid him considerable 


at eto eee ene eetnee ttn ee on eengee etter eet moe anette = 


ter to me. 


mer ne nn, ete nt ie ota Se enna eee np emnnee eerie cae: 


Sufficient. rapidity without any help from SEER GE, Oe tn) \oney Boley aud = = 
tarifs or'from any forniof protection. With- ; came well acquainted. QOue day I said to 
aut any such assistance, und even in spite of | bim: 


Malignant laws passed. for the purpose of 
, Said such diversification, bys those 
aelish preteciionists from whese wardrove 
We tare borruwed the old east clout: and old 
Folteg rass uf the protective system. the 
thirteen colonies rapidly developed imacu- 
actures of irun, of giass, of Wocles eluth. and 
feariv every other article whieb they 
meeded: so that, long before Ube revolution, 
three-fuurtis of the manufactnres uscd in 
this country were tnude at home. and ihe 
Wortheasier:: colonizs exported uvure iron 
than thes imported--a state of lings whieh 
bas uever exisied sinve ther were -biessed 
With @ protective tariff of nuyv kind whatever. 
WESTERN INDUSTRIES DIVERSIFYING WITHOUT 
- PROTECTION. oe. 
Precisely the same evolution of domestic 
fedustry takes place uuder cur eves at the 
Freseni duy. The great west is uct pro- 
tected by tari? on otherwise against: eustern 
Utpetilicu: although the eastern states have. 
Rhad al] the advantages us aguiust the west 
Which are chiiuied ty exist in faver of Pae- 
lacd against ourselves. The east had Origine 
@lix ali tue capjial Mn had a!! the skilled 
workmen. [ti baciewer rates cf wares. 1b 
bad all the bevetit of jong expericues in 
manufacturing and had tuliy 26) years start in 
the rove. Neveriheless the. western states, 
With oo caplial, nu.erperienced empiovers or 
Worknien, and ud protection. bave rapidiv 
gained upon the eust, antil now two-thirds of 
the iron mauufactures, und an immense pro- 
portion ¢f ali cther manufactures, buve 
drified west of the Allesbuny mountains. 
Mer. Nimmo. an eminent protectionist author- 
ity, bas dweit with great emphasis upon this 
fect, in au ureument, intended to be on the 
rotectioni<t side. in whieh be shows that, 
tween 1860 and JES, manufactures in- 
creased oniy atu the rate of 146 per cent in 
‘the east. while they increzsed at the rate of 
3s5 per cent in the west. on 
THE LESS PROTECTION THE MORE DIVERSIFI- 
CATION, soa ne 
Moreever, it is to be especialy noted that. 
this increase in the diversificutica ef western 
industries aud develomment of westecn mun- 
wactures has teen more and more rapid. in 
Pyoportion as the natural protection, which 
was secured tv the west by long distunces 
eed expensive methods of conveyance. has 
disappeared. Sixty vears age ii cost S8u per 
tor te transport pig iron from New York to 


*AWhatis the cbjection you South Ameri- 
cans have to trading with us? 

*“Wedo tut object to trading with vou,’ 
answered the Brazilian: ‘in. facet, the Bra- 
ahaus would prefer tu trade with the United 
Siates if tbey could do su un as favorable 
terms as with the English.’ 

“Wherein ure the English terms more 
faverable U 


than ours would be? IT usked. 


Bot pay so much for toer labor, und as u con- 
seyuence they cun undersell vou.’ 
“J ihvught over his last words; they wor- 
ried me; i thought to myself, if that obstacle 
eould be removed Io might come in fer an 
order. Ltalked with my superintendent, my 
furemen und with sume of mv hands about 
the inatter of wages. and how our higber 
- priced tubo made it. nnpessible. for me to du 
business with our scuihera neizhburs. One of 
iny furemcu gave me a pointer, which was 
that shee workers iu this country did more 
work inaday, owing tu our improved ma- 
ehinery, thin they did inthe old country, 
and that when I came te find out the amount 
of work done for, say, a dollar ia this coun- 
try and England, Lwould see that, if any- 
thing, the shoe worker here got iess for his 
werk thia the shoe werker across the water. 

“If that was so—und upon investigation I 
found it' was—I concluded 1 ought to be able 
to come pretty near getting an order from 
uv friend f So at the next op- 
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from Brazil. 
portunity Dtuid bin that Wf be had uny Icose 


ou thein. 
he had intended fogwarding cn to England, 
but if Peculd till it at the Engtish figure I 
couid buve it. 
ht owas for fine French calfskin sboes— 
renuing French calfskin—the kind of calfskin 
Which only the French appear te be able to 
tnuke. Well, [ ligured and Ugured away, 
with the assistance of the sttperintendent and 
furemen, and I got the luber item way down 
fine, and I put the calfskin und muterial in at 
cost, for J wanted to get the order it~} could; 
urd by the tine all.cf us had got through 
figuring there Was a mighty narrow margin 
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ef itisburg. Tiean ae te transported for less | fur us, but we seemed to be certam that the 
io as + wai = : a 
than $2 per ton. he resuit bas been, net order wis ours. 


that Pitistburg manufactures were ruined by 
Competition with New York asad Philudel- 
ia, but on the contrary, that the nun- 
acture has developed enormous!y at Pitts- 
burg, while it is iu a motibund state iu the 
qari. is ; : 


“The wext tue my buver fricud aud [ met 
at the office [ told him whut we would till the 
order for. . 

‘His answer was, ‘Too high.’ 

“I thought he must: be mistaken, aud 1 


re pee a ese, continuously de-} pyinted vut to bin what Lhave explamed to 

stac . thus freaking duwn ?t Jast et eee ; 

e Stuce 1860, thus breasiug duwn the ae you, but be assured me that the same order 
atic 


had been given tme und again in Engiund’ 
and that ibe Jjigure bad ulways been so 
and su. -° 

-“TLeonfess T was astonished... | knew that 
we had ligured the labur down tu below the 
Huglish rate, and the muteriais liad beeu put 
in ateust. Lwould have to get them from 
precisely the same country as my Enygiish 
competiters, sy Lo cuuida’t understand it. 
The order went on its way. The anore J 
thought over it the madder I got. Finally 1 
determined iu probe the matter to the bot- 
tom, and after persistent inquiry and cou- 
siderable examination [ found the reason: 

“The duty on Freach calfskius coming into 
this country Was what Knocked me out of the 
brazi) order. ; 

‘To say that I was astonished, paralyzed; 


eee of free trade between the eust 
the west: und the result bas been a cumplere 
contradiction of ail protectionist tkeuries. 
The vew country, the agricultural conniry, 
the couutry without experience and skill, has 
beaten the couniry which bad all these ad- 
Vamtages coupletely out of sight. How has 
ft done it! By tse simple usaintenance of 
relatively high wages, winch were secured by 
the sigele judustry of avricutture and whieh 
eve drawn like a magnet. teus of thousands 
of skilled workmen from the eas: to the west, 
an order to suppiy western needs, until now 
Western manufacturers are actually supplyin= 
the east. [myself heard the owner of some 
western iron mines declare before the ways 
afd meuns committee, with fierce energy, 
that the west had an exelusive right to the 
fron manufacture, and that them eustern mien 
Aint got no right to make iron. 
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PROSPERITY INCREASED AS PROTECTION RE- : ; 
DUCED. that I kicked; that I wauted some one to kick 


me: that J jumped, swore and tore the ground 
up, would hurdly express my feeliugs A 
pair of great big horse blinds, window blinds, 
the biggest kind vf biiuds, fell from before my 
eves. I thought to inyself, ‘What an ass I 
have been’ Here had I been for years a pro- 
tectionist, becuuse ‘protection protected mau- 
nfacturers,’ only to suddenly find out that 
protection had don: mevut of au order, 
whicb, if Ihad got it, would bave been cer- 


Ailarguments of this kind’ are usually an- 
Bverec by au absurd appeal te the general 
Presperity of the United States under a pro- 
teetive tariff, and by utterly untrue stute- 
Ments as to the depression und disasters 
which fuliowed the enactinent of low tariil's. 
The truth is, as any one can ascertain by look- 
ing ai «ficial records. that our most rapid 
Progress was made under the low tariffs 
Which existed frum 1789 to 1800 and from 
W487 tu 1951, and that during these periods 
teeve Was & harmonious and rapid develop- | tain to have brought me viher orders which 
ment of agriculture, muuafaciures, commerce | Would at the least caiculation Lave doubled 
@pd shipping, side by side, ali helping and | my business. [ cou'd have doubled my work- 
Done iujuring tbe others, which has been ut- | iug force, and puid them at jieast the same 
terly unkuown under anv high tariifx High | wagesIdonow. liell you | was disgusted. 
tariffs have always crippled our shipping “Yes, geutlemen; Iam now a free trader, 
fuierests, and bave viteriy failed to acceier- | and for business reasous. [have been spend- 
aie the development of our wanitactures. ing wil my spare time siuce I lost that order— 
Darivg the last’ tweuty years, however, the | und I have puid others to spend their time—in 
efcct of our enormously gizh tariff hus been | a close examination of the various turiffs and 
ine very Jarge measure neuiralized by the | their relations to the iuterests of legitimate 
Fsepid deciine vi freights, both ou sea gud on | capital aud legitimate labor in this country, 
Nand. Here uguin, most significant results | and 1 bave demonstrated, to My Own satis- 
are showa by the development of our western | faction, at least, that free trade means money 
slates. So far as they are concerned, the | iu my pocket and more prosperity to the meu 
coutinued decline in sea aud lund freigitts { Who work al shoe making. 
bas more than neutralized all. the additional “And Iam further convinced that whén we 
be aden given to their manufactures bv the { have free trade in this country we can take 

ish tariff of 1864. Many British n:anufactures | all the South American: markets away from 
can be taken frum London to Chicago ata less i England, and can give her «tight rub in near- 
eost in both freiglt and duties than thev 7 ly wil the other markets she now has a mon- 
would have cost in freight alone before tne | vpuly of. 
war. Proiecticn, therefore, if it ever wasof | “And Iam also convineed from what I 
any advantage tu Lhe west. bas been a con-j; have feurned in the Iyst month that the 
Stuutiy dunmishing advantage for thirty | Englisbmen feei nuw that American free 
Sears past: and vet, the faster the walis uf. | trade uieans business deaih ww the English 


manulacturers.” 


"Oh, well, he answered, ‘they probably do : 


orders he wanted tilied L wuuld like to iigure | 
He had one. and a iarge one, that ! 


— Stanzas. 
Christopher Pearse Cranch. ~ - 


Thought is deeper than a!) speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 

Souls to souls can néver teach ae 
What unto themselves was taught. 


We are snirits clad in veils; 
Man by man Was never seen; 
All our deep communing fails 
. To remove the shadowy screen. 


Heart to heart was never known: 
Mind with mind did never meet; 
We are columns left alone 
Of a temple once cumplete. 


Like the stars that gem the sky, 
Far apart though seeming near, 
In our light we scattered lie; 
All is thus but starlight here. 


What is social company 

But a babbling summer stream! —. . 
What our wise philosophy 

But the glaucing of a dream? 


Only when the sun af love 
Melts the scuttcred stars of thought, 

Only when we live above 
What the dim-eyed world hath taught, 


Only when our souls are fed 

By the fount which gave them birth, 
And by inspiration led 

Which they never drew from earth, 


We, like parted drops of rain, 
Swelling till thev ineet and run, 

Shall be all absorbed again, 
Melting, tlowing into one. 


THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE. 


Mr. La Shelle and Mr. 
Williams. 
Cmecaeo, April §—Ail those who contem- 
plate attending the national conference of 
single tax advocates to be held in this city 
July 4 will confer a great favor on the com- 
mittee by notifying the secretary of their in- 
tentions as soon as possible. The work of the 
connnittee will be made much easier if it may 
know about. how many visitors to expect. 
Where a number of persons will come from 
any club or organization let the names be 
given. Where there is no concerted action it 
is requested that each person will write, say- 
ing that he will come. This will enable the 
committee to preceed in iis arrangements in- 
telligently, and also be a great aid in briug- 
ing the conference prominently before the 
local public. Address all letters to 
: M. ix. La SHELLE, 
Secretary Provisional Committee, 
"Times Building, Chicago, Tl. 
Vincents, Ind., April 9.—On the 22d day 
of February J issued a circular letter inviting 
the triends of the siugle tax clause to join me 
in a request te Warres W. Bailey of Chicago 
to appoiut a comnmittee on arrangements and 
issue u call Cor a natioval convention cf single 
| tax advocates, to convene on the 4tb of July. 
, Since the circular was issued I have received 
j more than a thousand letters on the subject. 
{ 
| 


Letters from 


etn ene 


Teould sot tiud tine to unswer all of these, | 


aud [ wish..through THE STANDARD, to cx- 
| plain that it would have afforded me much 
| pleasure to have written a persona] ietter tu 
each correspondent if the labor had not been 
! too great for the time at my command. The 
|} responses were faverable and the call pas 
| been issued. 

| 


The uext point to which we should turn our 
attention is thut of securing a large aod 
| represeuiative uttendapce ut the meeting, 
ft is important that every friend of the cause 
who c.n do su should be there. The work to 
be dune is important, and the meeting is cer- 
tainly destined to be a hisicrical one. T 
suppose the work of the conference might be 
outlined as follows: : 

1. Select a national name. : 

2. Adopt a national declaration of prin- 
ciples. 

3. Appoint a national committee composed 
of one member from each state and territory. 

4. Determiue upon 2 line of policy. 

The committee appointed is a Zcod one, and 
Isee nu reason why the meeting should not 
be a grand success. 

i . SaMcev W. Winirams 


| 
| 
| 


PERSONAL. 


Caroline Herschel, who discovered eight 
comets, couldn't remember the multiplication 
table. 2 

The queen of England. speaks German in 
her honie circle, while English is the family 
| language of the German, Nussian, Greek and 
| Danish imperial and royal homes. 

Mr. Labouchere says that the prince im- 
| 
| 


perial of Russia is so weak, both mentally and 

physically, that in fess exalied circles he 

wokid ve regarded as being within measur- 
able distance of idiocy. 

S&aAigernon Charies Swinburne, the poet. is 

Cescribed as a man of very poor physique, 
l with narrow, round shoulders and a chest 
l that is not worth wnentioniug. His hair his 
is flaring red, aud is usuaily uuicempt. 

Rung Humbert ef Raiy has grown very 
gray cf lute. He us only forty-four. but he 
looks much older. Hiinbert is nota hand- 
some man, uor does he look highly intellectual, 
but Re has w face which indicates that he is 
honest. dignified and sensibie. 

ALC. Campbell of Ottawa, Can., publishes a 
well written letter in the Brentug Journal of 
thut city, in which he detines the single tax 
theory, and points tu the indications of com- 
j ing reform, not only in the United Staves, but 
j iu Canada, Europe and Australia as well. 
| Notmany years ago a good American went 
i to Londen. His name was G. W. Smalley, 
| and his station that of correspondent for the 

New York. Tribune. In these respects he re- 
maius unchanyved. But in othercharacteristics 
he has under cone a curious metamourphosis.— 
(Toronto Giobe. 

Bismarck’s habits and bours are shocking to 
old fashioned people. The prince goes to 
bed at2 a.m. and gets upat noou. He eats 
j supper at midnight in company with Princess 
Bismarck and the Count and Countess Rant- 

zap. Iu Bismarck’s bedroom a iizht is always 
kept burning, messages being often delivered 
to him in the night. 

Miss Leonora Beck of Chicago, at a recent 
; Meeting of the ivcal land and taber club, an- 

nounced that she bad received two requests 
; froin outside papers for contributions relating 
, tu the cause of poverty. These requests were 
| the resuit of the publication in THE Staxparo 

of Jan. 2!, of her article entitled “A school 
teacber’s experieuce.” 
D. S. Macorqucduie of Parkdale, Canada, 
; Sets an example to single tax men by zetting 
tuserted in the Parkdale Tints, in addition to 
au account of a meetiuz of bis society, a brie!, 
clear statement of the wims and principles of 
the movement. He says that his society was 
formed by earnest cauvassing on the nart of 
meuivers of the central suciety, whieh meets 
at Assuciation nail, on Youag street, and that 
it is doiig prosperously- 


—— 


{ 
| 
! 
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Stirring Things Up in the Fatherland. 
Deutsebland, Bubenheiw, Germany. 

A Mr. H. P. A. Bauer, editor in chief of the 
Coblenzer Zeitung, sends out a circular to the 
Catholic press wherein he offers for tea 
marks a series ot [our popular articles, each 
one hundred pages jong, in which he combats 
the idea of the nationalization of the lund. 
He says in the circular: “It is weli known 
that the dungerous ductrines of the Ameri- 
can, Henry George, advocated in his book, 
“Progress and Poverty” are being spread 
here in Germany by the manufacturer 
Flurscheim’ in. lis journal, Deutschland: 

> 


portant. 
a tions Luve teen controlled by what we are pleased to 
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" q@ommodation, unless some artificial method is | have the manufactures of the west increased 


Already a land liga is established to carry on 
the propaganda for their real socialistic 
ideas; there has also appeared a literature 
on this question.” ; ; 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OR ee 


“BOUND VOLUMES 


THE STANDARD. 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND- 


= -ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol- 
“| loWing prices: . 


‘Volumes 1 and 2, bound ina single volume, $5.00. 
i (Postuge % vents extra.) 
aS Volume 2, bound separate!y, 6350. 
(Wostage W cents extra.) 

THE STANDARD, 


a Address 
Se eee 423 Union squzre, east, New York. 


- BELFORDS MAGAZINE. 


DONN PIATT’S ADDRESS. 


The president of the United States has thrown the po- 
litical arena ina tumult that is us novel as it is im- 
For nearly a quarter of 4 century the elec- 


-call the issués of the late civil war and the personal 
praise and abuse of candidates. In these the contest- 
ants have resolved themselves into a mere struggle for 
power to be found in the possession of the offices. No 
meusvres founded on antagonistic prineiples of admin- 
istration have been suggested or discussed. The coun- 
try, divided into two hostile camps, has railied to one or 
the other side on a mere difference of names. The 
platforms solemnly promulgated by republican and 
democratic conventions nominating candidates fur the 
presidency are so adroitly worded that to the keenest 
Investigation they afford no Material difference. The 
contests that follor area shame to our manhood es a 
nulion of civilized people. : 

This surt of political life has so degraded us thut the 
blind following of party has degenerated to a stupid 
tolluwing of men. Each leader has bis body of retain- 
ers; aid is considered valuable in propurtion to the 
number hecan control. This is called persenal mag- 
netism. It realiy means the struggle for office and the 
fascfuating hope of plunder through a pcssession of 
the government. 

The prospect of success depends upon the uumber of 
votes, and as opinions are aptto offend, upinions are 
earefully suppressed. Exch party pledges itself, ter 
exaniple, not to disturb the business relations of the 
Country, Now, as these business relations are based on 
tbe interference of the general government in the pri- 
vate enterprises of the citicen, the successful parity must 
held itself to the cundition whieh it tinds; and the result 
of a change to one or the other, is merely the putting 
out of office une set to instal) another, 

There is but one plane of dezradation lower than this, 
and thatis the one that exists in some of the Central 
and South American goveruments. There the factions, 
made upof personal fvilowing, appeal from the brute 
force of such voting tu the brute furce of arms. Failing 
tv vute ina man because Le is thelr man,the lactiovists 
seize their muskets and inaugurate what they are 
Pleased to calla revoluticn, and go outto kill and get 
kibed. We are edgisg closely on such a cundition, and 
really itis about as sensible ag the one to which we 
have come, . 

President Grover Cleveland In his sturdy self-rehanes, 
independence and cleur-sigated atatesmauship, recog. 
higing thr condition of the country, bas thrown himself 
and his political fortune into the arena, with 22 appeal 
ta reasou that makes of bis message a startling plat- 
ferm of principle. The business relations of the coun- 
try are as much disturbed, and its dealers are as much 
stupeded and astouished as were the money changers 
of the temple when our Savicur ordered them out. 

How brave this act of our president was, the more 
ebservant and thonghiful recegnige. We all know 

| that be is president because he is a democrat, but for 

} that the sulld south voted him in. Netw the south was 

und is solid not from any belief in or leve for the 
democracy, {t was driven into that condition by 
ee@vessiiy. When Lee surrendered and his brave fol- 
lowers laid down their arms end returned to the peare 
ful pursuits of evil life, the repyblean party went intu 
the business of reconstruction, Instead of appealing, 
a» Lincolo suught todo, before he was so cruelly mur- 
dered, to the governing element of the south found in 
its intelligence, it uppealed toits igaorance. This was 
a brutal assault pot only on rhe political structure, birt 
the sccitlas well. Anatlempt was made to put the 
power of the state nnder the centro] of the plantation 
negroes, supplemented by carpet-baggers to instruct, 

-and bayonets to protect them in their newty found 
power. The consequeuces of this statecraft are matters 
of history, The white population of the south was 
driven to union and revelt tosave its social existence, 
They had but two-vourses open to them—eitber to aban- 
den their country to the negrees and cease to exist, or 
ficht. . 

To realize this condition, let one picture New York 
city. for example, civen over to its Worst population. 
the tuuchs, as they ure valled, and this through a pro- 
vess that net only reboed the intelligent of their votes 
but save the toughs the. pewer o? the gcvernment, 
realized through its bavonets. : 

Bul we are assured that the negroes are not crimi- 
nals. Tht they are citizens, possessed of wll tae rights 
of such, and it was and is the duty of the yovernment 
to protect them. : 

Let ussee. We have at this writing a bill pending 
in the eungress of the United States, which has passed 
that august bely of nmiiitionaires called the senate, 
This is “ilan’s educational bill’? This measure, 
which should be entitied “An act to abulish, by act of 
congress, the Constitution of the Ubited States,” pre 
puses to take from: the treasury of the central govern- 
ment enough mouey to deprive the strates. of their 
right to educate the masses. This proposs) is based on 
the assertion inudé by its uutbur and bis republican 
associutes, such as Edmunius, Evarts amd Hoar, that ali 
ignorance ts Vicivus, und that to protect the govern. 
Ment. the people must be taught. This Was ao strung 
an urgument in the: shoigun of the seuth us in the 
mouths of their diznitied senators. > 

Such condition made tbe sautb solid fer the democ- 
racy, aud so jong as manhvoud remwins and this dts- 
grace threatens it, the south wiil be found solid, ~ 

This left the presidential contest at Lie -narth to turn 
on personal ai.u-e, wand there President Clevetind, had 
he been apadroit pulltician, instewd a? a brave, con- 
scientious statesmen, would have left it. He defeniod 
his opponunt on that issue, and us his iste secretury 
Manning left the business relations untouched, there 
Was every prospect of au successful retura to power. 
Fortunateiy fur bis party and our country, he is of dif- 
ferent material, and scorning to hold office merely fo, 
the sake of office, he has thrust inte che political Held a 
great measure, upon Which to base an issue and sup- 
ply a discussion, 

To compreaend clearly all that is before us we are 
forved tu remenioer thal vur government sone twenty- 
five years since pussed uncer the control of a socalled 
politicai party that had no ecluin to sucha tite be- 
cause it ix held together under property privileges, 
aod these privieszes have soshown themselves jn our 
business relations that to distury them is to revolution. 
ize both political aud business cunditions. They are so 
unnatural ami unjust Guat if left to themselves they 
must inevitably break down the government and bank- 
rupt the country. The tar, for example, passed fron: 
one of a purely marine character to ens ef bigh pre- 
tection at atime When the government was fu 2 death 
struggle, under the pretext of raising 2 heavy income 
on Which to proseculs: the war. The war vame tog 
successful close and fur twonty-ihree years after the 
government has been kept on aswar footing wotil the 
accumulated treasure threatens capital and oppresses 
labor and all healthy enterprises are paralyzed. 

It ishard to reaize that the government with {ts 
horrible. weight is in the field of private enterprise 
crushing out the Weak and lifting the peweryul into 2 
class that Lelitlies the strongest aristocracy of Europe. 
With w Vue Iobby made up of fast men and loose 
women, crowding the corriaors of the capital, whose 
sole purpuse is to suggesi und carry through measures 
that willinsure a profit to certain interests, the great 
masses of the peopic, mainly the agriculturists, have 


po voice in this ubconstitutional plunder at their ex. | 


pense. Thi ie but cue illustration of evils that have 
come to us throurn the desradation of our government 
in passing the political fabric erected br the fathers eq 
a commercia] marhine that enriches the few to the 
utter ruinofrhemanyr. — 

Thi» issue ison us. [t cannot be ignored. Even were 
the startied demceracy robbed through lon? defeats 
of its traditional courage to meet in convention anc 
nominate some vther candidate, the issue vould rea. 
main. The Cesar, assassinated in the frst part of 
Shakespeare’s pinay, holds-tbe boards until the Jast 
scene of tiat immortui tragedy. The great public ts 
being aroused, If will not content itself with killing a 
fiv. Unrequites toi iingers in desperation in mines 
and manufactures. The furmers stand dismaved in ex. 
hausted fields fer whose product they have no paying 
markets. Alien flags ulone foat over the vessels tuat 
on the high seas cunves American products. Million- 
aires multiply from government synctioned monopolies 
while the masses see the gulf between 4a bare sus- 
tenance aud a competence Widen and deepen from year 
toyear. Even the business interests ure startled hy 
the augmentation of cxpitalin the goverament treas- 
ury, Which threatens bankruptcy to business while it 
depresses labor. 

Belford’s Magazihe, thus introduced to the public, 
will be devored tou fair discussion ef the crime thus 
put upon the people. We are promised’ the aid of the 
ablest pens in the United States; and relying on the ip- 
telligence of tbe people, we count upon success in our 

earnest endeavor. (402... DONN_ PLATT. 
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SPIRIT PHENOMENA. 


Tam not a spiritualist, and my cx- 
perience with what are called spirit phe- 
momena is very limited, but "have had 
enough such experience to appreciate the 
absurdity of current exposures of mediums 
and ‘o be disposed to tine belief that there 
fs, perhaps, an unkncwn force that oper- 
aies in at least some so called spirit mani- 
festations. I have a vivid recollection, to 
begin with, cf the wonderful stories which 
an elderly but muscular and incredulous 
relative used to tell of the way in which 
he was dragged around his own room in 
the early days of spiritualism by a table 
he was trying to hold. There was no dis- 
oernible human agency except the contact 
of a medium's hand with the surface of the 
table, so he sa:d, and Ido not believe he 
misrepresented. If it had been a case of 
sapping or slate writing I might suppose 
he was deccivec, but I cannot believe he 
merely imigined that he was diacged 
about the roxem in ihe way he descrived. 
E/jther he falsifiea or he was an actor in a 
remarkable occurrence for which there is 
no known explanation. J know uit he 
cid not falsify. 


Fraud is frequentiy practiced in the 
mame of spiritualism, but so far as yy ex- 
perience goes it is very transparent fraud. 
About eight years ago I visited a material- 
izing medium, accagpanicd by a friend. 
My friend, though not a performer, was a 
studeni of iegerdemuin and expert at the 
detec ‘ion of sleight of uand. Wewent upon 
this expedition for the fun there might be 
init, neither of us having had any pre- 
vious experience in spiritualism other than 
Of the table rapping aud slate wr:tin.s kind. 
On arriving at the inaterializing medium’s 
quarters we found a small company wait- 
ang for the performance to begin. An 
open cabinet stood between the two strect 
windows, and te visitors were invited to 
iuspect it. Itsas about three feet wide 
and twe deep, and utterly destitute of any 
contrivance, sc arasIT could see. At the 
appointed hour the company were asked 
to sit in a semi-circle some ten feet away 
from the cabinet, clasping hands. he 
lights were put out, and a smal: oil lanip, 
turned low. was placed in the rear of the 
room, iis dim light made cimmer with a 
yed shade. The nedium. a young man, 
puiled a black curtain, pari of the drapery 
wf one side of the cahinet, across one win- 
dow, and aroiher biack curtain, part of 
the drapery of the other side of the cabie 
nei, across the oiher window. He ex- 
plained that this was to kecp out the 
atreet licht. 

Havirg thus compieted his arrange- 
ments. the medium entered the cabinet, 
drawing a cariain across the front of it, 
and for a few sninutes one cf the visitors 
plaved the piano. Then the spirits came. 
¥n the dim, reddish ight, I couid just dis- 

“tinguish a floating figure in white. = It 
glided past me, almost touching me, and 
2amicht have touched 13 but when 2 tried 
te release my Aands to do so my neighbors 
on eliher side Ughtened their grasp. The 
manifestations ecutinued in this way for 
some minutes. One spirit would retire into 
‘the cabinet and another would come out, 
‘the piane bemg played between the enits 
and entrances. 

But after a while the pregramme was 
- changed. The raiing sprit, an Indian 
(ict, vegan to talk, and finally called sit- 
ters in the civele, cne at a time, up to tne 
cabinet. fwas among the chcsen ones. 
Asileft my ceafr I determined to grab 
the spirit iif came near cuongh to me: 
but Paiscalculuiced my opportunity. The | 
ceremonies were presided over by a perfect 
@mazon ofa womaiu. Sue was neariv six 
feet tull and siout im proportion, wilh: a 
evip ike a vise. Taking my right hand 
in her right and my ieft in her left, she 
standing on tuydelt side, she had what 
would have been in advantage in a strug- 
gie with a stronger man than ET Shortiv 
a spirit appeared. LT was incredulous. I 
had been all along. But as the features of 
the spirit, which approached with a sway- 
ing movement to within a foot and a half 
of me, became cleercr in outiine, I recog- 
nized my friend's dead wife. Sc positive 
was the recoguition that my incredulity 
wanished in siite of me, and I was 
about to speak, when iy amazon cusiv- 
Gian informed ms in astuge whisper that I 
was face to fece with the suirit of Dr. 
Kane. Then ny jieeaaiey returned, to 
be irrevocably conirmed when *‘Dr. Keune,” 
waving hishund by way of parting svsiure, 
disciosed tw uy sight a white muslin ban- 
@age wrapped about his aand precisely as 
before the performance I had observed the 

medium’'s hand was wrapped. 

_. When we icft the room of the medium 
my friend asked my opinion, andI told 
bim it was a fraud, at the sane time giv- 
ing biminy experience. “Of course it is 
@ fraud,” ine said; “I detected thai at 
ence. The recui was darkened to give a 
ghostly appearance to the figures. The 
curtains were pulled across the windows, 
not to keep cut tue street Lgit, but to 
make two dressing rooms for the medium. 
Wi you could nuve got behind those cur- 
tains you would have found a space of 
more than a foot between them and the 
wall, and would have seen masks and 
rebes hanging fromm them. The piano 
was pluyed to drown any noise which the 
medium might accicentaily make in effect- 
tug bis changes. I+ is the simplest form 
oi trickery.” a 


This is the kind of exhibition which the 
rough aud ready expcsers of spiritualism 
witness, if we are to judge by the trans- 
pcrent characte: of ihe performances they 
describe. But there are mediumistic ex- 
bibitions which, supposing them to be 
produced by the skili of the magician, are 
mof s0 easily exposed, and for which the 
usual expiasations, good enough for 
fraudulent performances of the kind I 
have just cescribed, are no explanations 
atall. Gne of these I witnessed shortiy 
prior to my introduction to “the spirit of 
‘Dr. Kane.” 

Lhad been told of aman named Phil- 
lips vho was a wonderful slate writing 
medium. Having never seea any spirit 
slaiec writing I determined to get an hour’s 
amusenmen?.out cf Phillips. Professing to 
bea repcricr, iasked for some tests for 
publicaiion, There is ao reasonable prob- 
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ability that he had ever seen or heard of 
me, Scating meat asmall table in the 
center of the room, he took a position 
about ten feet away, afier telling me tc 
write a name on each of several pieces of 

aper, and upea writing it to roti the pa- 
per up into a pellet. TI followed his in- 
structions, and having Jost a near.relative, 
naturaily wrote her name Qflary Browr. 
will answer the purpose of the sarrative) 
upon one of the slips. E made fourteen or 
fifteen pellets, cach witha name, some 
fictitious, some of living people and some 
of dead people. 

The pellets being bunched on the center 
of the table, Phillips stepped up and 
shuffled them with his fingers. If there 

was any sleight of hand it was there, for 
at no other time was he within ten feet of 
the table. I may add here that we had 
had no conversation and no “pumpiag” 
was done. Fhat I remember distinctly, 
for 1 went expecting and prepared to be 
‘‘pumped.” 

Having retired to his former position 
afier shuffling the pellets, Phillips told me 
to take them up one at a time and if I 
heard cne or two raps on the table to lay 
the pellet down, but if I heard-three to 
hold it. One by one I took the pellets up, 
but no raps came-until Thad picked up 
the seventh or eighth, when three distinct 
aps were made on the top of the tabie 
and directly uuder my band. I ain pre- 
pared to believe that ail this was a trick 
and unwiliing to believe that any spirit 
was an actor in the affair, but no one 
can inake me believe thot Phillips nade 
those raps with his knee jcints or his toe 
jolts or bis finger nails. They were 
made directly upon the tabie and directly 
under my hand. Unless the tulle was a 
trick table the raps were mude by some oc- 
cult force, and if it was a trick table I do 
not understand bow he produced similar 
raps under similar conditions on a 
stranvers table, in a stranger's house, as 
he subsequently did. 

When the medium heard the raps he 
c:u92 forward, aud, sitting ia front of mz 

while I held the peliet in my had, he 
wrote the name of the relative whom 1 
bad recently icst—‘‘Mary Brown.” Upon 
anrollicey the pellet it proved to be the 
particular one on which I i:ad written 
Mary Brown's name. 

“It seemed remarkable to me that this 
stranger, whether by trick or not, should 
have selected that porticular name for his 
test. It was remarkable that he shouid 
have known which pellet to indicate by 

he raps. It was remarkalle that hie 
was able to make tie raps atall. Ido not 
accept the spiritual explanation, but Dam 
quite as positively compelled to reject 
all the anti-spiritual exblanations I hav e 
ever read or heard of this phase of 
mediumship. 

At the same interview Philips made 
“tests” even more wonderful; but as we 
entered into general conversation after 
the first experiment, prior to which we 
had not conversed at all, Tam not so sire 
that there was no “‘pumping” for the other 
experiments. 


Impressed with the mystery of Phillips’s 
exhibition, I related it in detail to my 
friecd who su readily discovered and ex- 
plained the materiulizing fraud. He was 
just as reacy with an explanation of 
Paillipss fraud. He knew how Foster 
“worked the nellet dodge,” as he expressed 
it, and he was sure that Phillips was only 
a vase’imitation of Foster. And as for 
the slate writing—for Phillips had giveu 
me an exhibition of that—why it was per- 
fect!y simple; the slates wera changed by 
sleight of hand. Ne? Then Phillips hada 
small piece of neneil concealed between | 
+ lis finger nail and the fi nyer with which he 

wrote. dinpossible: Weli, there were a 
variety of wavs in which the trick might be 
performed, but it w as probably in one of 
these two, and if I had been familiar with 
magic 1 should have detected it; bat, of 
course, I couldu’t be expected to know 
how a sleight of hand performer does his 
work, and it was no wonder perhaps that. 
I shouid be dazed at what to the ma- 
gician ts in the very alophabet of his pro- 
fession. Aiy friend wouid co with me to 
Phillips, and I should see how the im- 
nostor would Le put to siume. 

Se one afternson we ealied upon the me- 
dium. 15 before, ere was no prelimin- 
ary conversation. Jiy experience had been 
published, however, and it Was quite: possi- 
ble forthe raedium to have traced us both 
and learned somewhat of our assocations: 
but that is unimportant. The extibition 
Was not so reniurkable in every respect as 
on n the occasion of my visit alone; but when 

@ came uway my iriend had no explana- 
‘oa for what he had seen, Heabandoned 
the sleight of and theory, and I was con- 
Vinced again of the unsounaness of the 
little piece of pencil under the finge, nail 
theory. 

How could my friend maintain the 
sleight of hasd theory when he himself put 
two sates, on which he sew there was 
no writing, face to face, and held thei in 
position with his owu hand, and yet found 
inteiligible writing on the inside surface cf 
one of them when he took them apart? 
True, they were under the table for a 
time, and the medium he'd them to- 
gether, or pretended to, at one end; but 
my friend held them at the other end, and 
they never passed from his grasp from 
the time when there was not 2 scratch on 
them unti: he took them apart to tind the 
writing there. 

And how could I accept the pencil under 
the finger nail theory? At one time 
Philiigs held a single slate with its 
edge against my friend’s forehead. I 
could see the slate distinctly aud every 
movement that Phillips mignt have made; 
and though he made no mevement with 
hand or finger, scratching on the slate was 
dis:inctly audible, and it borea communica- 
tion on its face when the medium with- 
drew it. 

It is necdless to say that these slete com- 
munications at both interviews were sheer 
nonsense, Every reader of ‘‘spiritual com- 
munications” will recognize that character- 
istic. Bui.c was not what was written, 
but that anything should be written, 
that cxcited our interest, My friend's 
legerden:ain had left him clear in the 
lurch; still his mind reverted continualiy ! 
to that mode of explanation. Tue slates 
might be trick slates, or-—well, anyhow, 
he would iike to see the exhibition in his 
own room aud with his ownslates, To hie 


: 


surprise, Phillips readily assented to the 
test and a day was set. 


In anticipation of the medium’s visit I 
poucht two cheap school slates, and carried 
them to my friend’s room. When Phillips 
arrived, a small sewing table, part of the 
furniture of the room, was placed in 
the middie of the tlcesr. Several ex- 
periments’ were tried, but I shall relate 
ovly one. Phillips called for the slates, 
which I handed to him in the originai 
wrapping paper in which they came 
to me. He unwrapped them in my 
presence, and, carrying them to the wash 
basin, washed them with a sponge. Here 
was the opportunity—the only opportunity 
—for trickery, if there was trickery. My 
frieuc has always insisted that, on pre- 
tense of washing the slates, the medium 
might: have. written on them with some 
kina of magical pencil the writing from 
which would develop under certain. cordi- 
tions, on the principle of invisible ink. Bui 
the explanation does not explein what fol- 


fowed, And was never really satisfactcry to j 


my friend. 

When the slates were washed, Phillips 
laid them upon a sofa directly opposite to 
me, and ITkept my eyes upon them. 
waited until they were dried, and ihen 
taking them up was 
in paper; but I stopped him to make a re- 
examination of the slates, whieh I did 
with cure, There was not a scratch on 
either side of either of them. Having 
satisfied myself and my friend of that, I 
put the slutes together face to face and 
laid them upon the paper which was 
spread upon the table, whereupoa Phil- 
lips, without touching the slates, rolled 
the paper around them and handed tie 
package tome. While I held it be pre- 
tended that the spirits instrucied us to 
put it into adrawer of the table. The 
key of the drawer being furnished by my 
friend, I unlocked it and placing the pack- 
ege inside, locked the drawer again. I 
am as positive as that I now write, that 
when those slates were placed in that 
drawer there was no wriiing upon them. 

it must have been fifteen minutes be- 
fore the drawer .was again unlocked, 
Meantime we conversed about a variety 
of suojects; but our conversation turned 


chiefly upon the fact tnat so-called spirit ; 


communications through Christian me- 
diums spoke fregquentiy of Jesus as the 
Christ, and the question was asked 
whether there were any Jewish mediums, 
the suggestion beings that if an orthodox 
Jew, acting as a medium, shoud receive 


similas communications it might be an j 


certain theories re- 
a conversation 


arcument against 
spectibg spiritualism. 
has no bearing of importane 
the word Chivst was sev 
peated, and atits close I said: ‘Well, I 
do not care what may be written; if there 
is # Single iatelligibie senience on the 
slotes when we take them out, I shall be 


yk 
sat 


sulisfied that some force wuich we do not! 


understand has produced the result,” or 
words te that effect. Let it Le remein- 


pered that the conversation occurred while : 


the slates were under lock and key, and 
no such eonversation bad preceded their 
deposit 1a the drawar. 

Phillips told me to unlock thedrawer. I 
didso. Itook out the pac 
it. YFPbillips did not touen the package or 
the slates. Ltook them avart myself and 
found written in plain characters on the 
face of one of them, this letter: 

What difference does it make what we 
write! 
power that we write at ali! 


Yours, CuRIst. 


It may be an important fact that Phil- 
lips was addicted to the habit of chewing 
chalk. At frequent intervals during his 
visit he would take a chalk crayon from 


his pecket and bite eff 2 smail piece, which ! 


he would chew fora while, and then re- 
peat the eperation, L can surmise a close 
coanection between slate writing and the 
chalk chewing habit in a slate writing 


medium; but [cars on!v surmise, 


ada 


It is frequently said that sleight of hand 
performers will repent the “tests” of any 
medium if they have an opportunity. to ob- 
serve them. 
w ith the “test” Thave just desembed was 
oered to Hermann in my presence. 


Kore 


When it was deseribed to him he promptly | 
offered to do 1, if he could see it done. But 


when he was told that he must do it in my 
friend’s room and with his table and slates, 
Wermann just as promptly replied: “No; 
in iy room and with my table and slates!” 


—_— 


On cne occasion J visited a table tipping 
medium with two friends, both skeptics. 
We agreed that in no way would we let 
the medium discover our identity. It was 
well thut we had taken the precaution, 
for the pump was put in operation and 
kept in operation while we were there. 
But the well was dry—~nuthiug was learned 
by the medium, and in consequence, per- 
haps, the sitting was verr unsatisfactory. 

A spirit, howeve er, that of a school mate 
of fifteen years before, did move the 
sredium to communicate with me. I asked 
where we went to school together, but 
every eifort to spell out the naine of the 
place was inetfectual. I had no better luck 
in an attempt to get the surname of my 
former school mate, although the first 
name was given. I asked at how manv 
places we went to schoo: together and tie 
answer was: “Two.” I remembered one 
school mate bearing that name who had 
been at school with me in-two diiferent 
villages, and asked why we bad gone to 
school in two places. The answer was, 
‘Because the school house burned down.” 
That was true. I then asked my a ala 
school mate the cause and the time of her 
death, for I had supposed she was still 
living. Idid not contide my supposition 
to the medium, however. The reply to 


that question was thai she had died zbout | 
a-year before of a peculiar throat disease | 
which she tried to describe or name but 


could not. 

There was enough in this to induce me 
to make inquiries and I learned the fact to 
be that the school mate I had i in mind, and 
whose first name was given by the medium, 
was still alive; but that her sister, having 
a diferent first name, who hud also gone 
to school with me in two different Villages 
and for the same reason, numely, the 
burning of the schoo! house, hud died 
about @ year before of a thioat disease, the 
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as about to wrap them | 


| cation, but they 


2excent that; 
ral times re-) 


sage. Tunwrapred ; 


Js it not sufficient proof . of spirit 


ia protective tariff, the magnificent 


eae et AGL those canehbt solicitin 
An opportunity to do this | (+ it 


ebaracter of which the siliae 
not understand. 


This medium had a friend, a young man, 
whom he invited into the circle with us. 
He had nothing to say and seemed to take 
no interest in what was going on. I 
noticed that whenever tle table tipped iv 
tipped in his direction. This had been re- 
peated often enough to confirm my sus- 
picions. I watched my opportunity, and 
when the table was in the midst of an 
atfirmative tip—three times—I bore 
heavily on my side of tha tabie, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the hand of the 
medium’s friend slip. That particular tip 
was not completed. It was plain enough 
that the friend did the tipping and the 
medium was a fraud. 


But the most convincing evidence that 
spirit phenomena are probably due to some 
unknown force is not the exhibitions of pro- 
fessional mediums, who may deceive, who 
frequently have excellent opportunities ror 
deception, and who certainly have what 
cripinal lawyers cail ‘‘moiive;” but the 
experimenis of personal friends in whose 


F 
bs 
: 


honor one has confidence, and who are , 


neither professional medivms nor spiritual- 
ists. 
littie experience, though not much. 

I recall some of these exhibited in a 
private house among 
triends, : 
man whose name is a voucher to all 
whe know him for his honor 
veracity. The table used was a light one, 
which he might have tipped “without 
apparent exertion. 
moved it around the room by the mere 
touch of his finger, aud if he could, his 
assurance that he did uot, and that be was 
ignorant of the cause of its movements, 
would have been suilicient. 


Tr 
POUL 


or five mutual 
sone of them spiritualists, by a | 


and : 


But he could not have } 


The party was around the table for, 


some minutes with hands fat upon it. 
Pretty soon it began to tip. Then it 
answered questions yes or no. by sin- 
gie or triple tips. Then it spelled out 
words and sentences by tipping at the call 
of ine alphabet. These sentences were 
just as senseless as ony “spirit” communi- 
Were sentences. After 
a While, when the table yot warmed up to 
its work, it would walk around tre room, 
cance climb up into the lap cof one cr an- 
other of the persons oresent, 
ficures on the net and scouw ff 
“anedium” Qmuist call hiza that for wanv 
of a betiar troy) ae his hand off, the 

table stepped; but if he putso much as 
i tip of his finger upou it, it would 
move, tip, dance and climb as before. 

Oi these experiinents Iam driven to the 
alternative of believing that they proved 
some unknown and pessibly undeveloned 


the 


describe j 


force, or that a man who had no motive, | 


and but ttle opportunity for deception, 
and whose reputation for truthfulness in 


the most trivial metters and minute par- 


ticulars is so universal among his ac- 
quaiptn.ces that they would not beiieve 
hin? capabie of evena joke that involved 
deceit, is a couscieaceless liar, 


believe that wiat ire said was true. He 


‘suid that while he did not attribute the 


I prefer to | 


phenomena to any supernatural cause, he | 


twas wholly ignorant of what the cause 


was, and did not himself consciously pro- 
cuce any of the effects we hail wiiiesded. 
Louis F. Post, 
The Prosperity Pilea tor Proteciion. 
The St. Paul Le:bor Evo prints the follow- 
iug extract from un editorial in the Pioneer 
Press of that city: : 


Whatever may be said of the theurer ical 
injustice of the inequalities and absurdities of 
pras- 
penty of the coustry during tue past twenty- 
live years, its enormous advance in wealth, 
and in ibe wide diffusion of ths means of 
comfortable und Hhuppy subsistence amoug 
ihe mnisses of the people. isa fact which out- 
Weigis the most plausible of theories in the 
judement of the Anorican people. : 


And then in’ juxtapositi: sn it prints the fol- 


lowing item from the locsl ¢ age of the very. 


same issue of the Piviieer Press: 


Of late the police have been keep! ug pretty 


close watch of whe jiegic ns. Gf strees beyears, 

who have been so indefatirable in’ their at- 
sentious to. the ben lens passers by curing 
the past winter. At times one has to vVeerii¢ 
run the gauntlet in uj oy of atew blocks. 
nid’ to tide them 

depression are 
to the lockup, and: on 


a) 


financic 
mlis 


ayer. the 


if ese nt 
suming wily ustled 


“the next dav w end their wey over tao br alvie 


to the work house. 
Tie Lebor Echo gces on to make. savage 

gomn. eats upon protection cant; 

ments are really “Manngessury: : 


“he Bearinss wt This Giiseevition ‘Lars in 


the Apnlicntian On Tae 


w York Tribune, 
Cheap things, the tariff reformers want. 
Well, ifa maou ean wake his pair of ‘shoes for 
himcelt, better than any be could buy, and-in 
spaie time that. would ctherwise be unem- 


ployed, cau tie possibly buy cheaper shoes at 


Ne 


any pricef Why, he would be just. so much 


out of pocket, if his neighbor shouid’ sei him 
a fine pair oi shoes for sixpence. 
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N TSS AGATHA MUNIER IS “Now 
forming clusses for instruction in vocal sight 


reading tor ladtes and gentlemen, as well «s in solo 


but. com- 


singing in all its branches, and in elocution. For ; 


terms, etc., address MISS MUNIER, 223 East Thirty. 


second street, New York. 


STATE 


LECTURER. — THE | 


v7 ANS AM 
un ncraeden state lecturer and meinber of the | 


Save ey: ule namittee is How ready to respond to 
ealls for work cays here in the Sts ite of asamsus. Ad- 
dress Rev. W. M. GGUDNER, box $53, Larned, Can. 


7 OTiICh.— 
a Those who believe that the public revenues 
stould be r ‘ised by a single and direct trax upon rela- 
tive land values, vnd who favor the hoidiag ‘ofa Na- 
tional Conference, are requesicd wo send address ‘inn 
niediately to SAU CEL WILLIAMS, 
. Vincennes, ind. 


Peel DE EMOC: RAT. 
A RADICAL REVIEW MONTELY. 
The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and those 


-eforms which are necessary to mase the English peo ; 


Ib wsks ° ‘corape nation” not fur thoss 


plea free peopie. 
legislation, but for those 


+ho have benefited by unjust 
wno have suffered thereby. 
For une dollar the Democratis su pplied for 18 months 
to any address in the Cnited States cr Canada, 
Address 35 New briige street, Lordon, E.G 


ee doctor did | acs CONGREGATION. 


REV. HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 
MINISTER, 


MASONIC HALL; 
Sate avozue and Twesiy-chird streets 


_- SERVICES, 


“ Bunday Morniny, 11 o'elock.* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUITS TO ORDER FROM $13.50. 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM $3.50. 


Samples and self-measuring chart mailed onapplica 
tion by stating price and as nezr as possible design 
desired, 


BRAHAM’S, 


912 BOWERY, NEW YORK tITy. 


In such experiments I have hada: | 


Fuily fects ee ee Dura-| ae 
bility, Appearance and Ser- # 
vice, tc eny 75. Watch. Ptoae 
nsilaot: building associations Biya 
ave dore much towar.! building it HiRgag 
and making iz the city of homes. @ 
:P saise syscem of co-operation eae 
curefulyacdeconomicnli managed, 3 
bas builtup The Keystone Watch |f 
Club Co., wri] they are now: nn 
more Watches tc consumers than 
al) cihers combined. Taey Randle 


onty the 
i 


Keyston na Dust: proof Watch - 


which i is deservedly regarded as the 
crown and climax of Pennsylvania's 
manufactures. This Watch comains 
every esseucialtoanaccurate time. | 
keeser, and inany smiporteat im- 
proveients patenied by the Com. 
pany. ‘They are Dustand Damp ; 
Proof, a quality ncssessed by no 
other movementiathewerld, Jewel- 


.. ed througheut with genu- 
PSs ssrabies.. Ps vent Stem | 
Civm iy Wiad and Set, strons- 


est and si: aplest. Sold} 
through autherizedagents ! 
zn $38.00. Either ail czsh | 


f, pent down or $1.00 per 
oom “NN 
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week. ‘There cau: 
be no disappoint- 
Fe ee rstem. 4° 
isAn active, reliable 
Wanted 
oO" represent us in 
every city and 
ten, Write for! 
full particulars. 


A ed q ‘i y 2 * 4 
Al TheKey stoneWatch Ciub Coe: 

926 Aig ede St., PHILADA., PA. 22" 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh j is the Sil 
Pest, Easivst to Use, end Cheapest. § 


Soli by druggists or aint by mail, 
Be: Mice ©. T. Hazcitine, Warren, Ps. & 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


LEN IRAP gal, 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY +s. 


We are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Lidrary” 2 series of short tracts on vas 
rivus phases of the soclal problem. These pamphlets 
contain fucts, figures and arguments expressed im con 
clse, v'gorous language easily understood, Asa meang 

of prepaganda we recommend them to ai] who desire te 
kelp on the movement [vr social reform. Those wha 
wish tohave these tracts placed where they will do good 
but whoare unatie personally to attend to their dise 
tribut.on, can remit the price to us, 2s we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed and 
will De rend. 
The folowirg have already appeared: 
No. 1. “Wirst Principles.’ By Henry Georgy. < pages, 


No, 2, “Land and Taxation.” 3 conversaticn betweag, 
David Dudiey Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 

No, 8. ‘The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Hem 
bert Spencer. at pages. 

No, 4. “4 Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pow 
erty.” A sermon by thea Rev. Hugh ©. Pentecost of 
Newark, N. J. 2 pages. 

No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 9 
pages. 

No.6 “The Settler’s Nightmare.” Sy Louis F. Post, 
4 pages. 7 

No. 7. “New York’s Docks: The Traa Mode of Ralaing 
Revenue.” By. J. W.sSuilivan. ¢ pages. 

No. & “Onempleyed Lator.” Dy Henry Gecrge. 4 
pages. 

No. 9% “Voices for Reform.” 2 pages, ; 

No.10. “A Mysterious Disappearance.” By Lewis 
Freeland. 6 pages. ; 

No. il. “Howto Increase Profita,.” By +. J. Steers, 

“The American Farmer.’’ 


2 puges, 
No i By EHeury 
George. 4 pages. : 

Noid. “Sailors? Jaugz Harbor and the Randall Farm.™ 
By W. T. Cr easdile. 12 pages. 

Na. 14, ‘The Collegiate Chur ch and the Shoemaker’y 
Field’ By W. FT. Cruxsdale. 22 nuyyzes. 

Non. 15. 
Pages. 

No.té& “The Anti-Poverty Society” Dr.. McGlynn’s 

address at the frst meeting. 8 pagés. 

No.tt. “The Cross of the New Crusade.” 4 poe 
By David Rorty. 2 pages. . ; 

No. 18. “It is the Law of Chzist."" By Rev. 3... 
Speucer of Henry, Il 4 pages. - 

Noy, “My Landlord. By John Jones, 4 pag::s. 
No. “Thou Shalt Not Steal.”. An. address 


, Henry George befere the Anti-Poverty Soclety. 


pages. 
No. 21... “Crristianity end Poverty.’ An ~ “dress by. 


Father Huntington before the Anti-poverty society, 6) 


4 pages. 

No, 22. “Poverty and Christianity.” An address by) 
Rev. Hush oO. Pentecost vefore toe. Anti-poverty sQs 
ciety. ° pages. 

No. a “The Single Tax.” By Thomas G, Shearmaty °: 
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